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CoNGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. In Worth Carolina, the 
following gentlemen have been elected: Jesse Speight, 
Thomas H. Hall, M. ‘I. Hawkins, Abraham Rencher, 
James McKay, Dan’l Barringer, Edmund Deberry, Lewis 
Williams, William B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Henry 
Conway. 

In Mr. Branch’s late district, the contest has been be- 
tween Andrew Joyner and Jesse A. Bynum. Report 
says the latter is elected. 

The district last represented by Samuel P. Carson, is 
the only one in the state yet to be heard from. 

For Tennessee. John Bell, John Blair, Cave Johnson, 
James K. Polk, David W. Dickinson, Baylie Peyton, 
Pryor Lea, Bunch and col. Standifer, are elected to 
congress. 

For Kentucky. Chilton Allan, Thomas A. Marshall, 
‘Amos Davis, John White, Richard M. Johnson, are 
elected. In the district lately represented by gen. Adair, 
the contest has been a close one, and the result not ascer- 
tained, though a postscript in the Lexington Observer 
gives a report that judge Letcher had beaten Mr. Moore, 
150 votes. In the Louisville district the result is also un- 
certain, though it is thought that Mr. Crittenden has suc- 
ceeded. No certain intelligence from the other districts. 

Cuotrra. The last Galenian states, that an express 
had arrived at Galena from col. Dodge, with information 
that the cholera had attacked the rangers under his com- 
mand. 

Missouri. The St. Louis Republican says the western 
mails bring melancholy tidings of the spread of the cho- 
lera. 

A letter from St. Charles represents the month of 
July to have been one of great distress. Upwards of six- 
ty of the most temperate, cleanly and excellent citizens 
had been taken off, while the intemperate had scarcely 
been touched. The village was nearly deserted and the 
cholera would soon have no subjects toact upon. ‘Twelve 
entire families had been swept away. The congestive 
fever, a disease, if possible, more stubborn and fatal than 
the cholera had also affected the people of St. Charles, 
and it was no ordinary circumstance to see every member 
of a family stretched upon the floor in one room sick, 
and many had died for want of medical aid. 

In Indiana and TJilinois it still prevailed though ina 
mild form. 

Kentucky. Several of the towns and villages in this 
state were still suffering under the disease. 

In Ohio it was gradually extending itself into the inte- 
rior of the state. At Cincinnati the disease still conti- 
nued., 

The cholera had left Pittsburgh, the number of deaths 
from that disease up to the 8th instant was but 52. 

The cholera was raging at Vera Cruz on the 3d ult. 

The great mortality from cholera among the slaves on 
the estate of gen. Wade Hampton, in Louisiana, is con- 
tradicted in an Augusta paper. The number of deaths 
is there stated at 20. 





Campracny. The schooner Eagle, capt. Farley, arrived 
at Boston on Friday, the 9th inst. from Campeachy. The 
captain reports to the editor of the Patriot, that the cho- 
lera appeared there on the 2ist of June, and had destroy- 
ed about 400 persons before his departure on the 350th. 
When he left, from 120 to 140 deaths were daily oceur- 
ring. ‘The disease was principally confined to the poor. 
The Americans resident there were all well, and the 
American physicians in constant attendance upon the 
sick. . : 

Frienps’ triat. To the editors of the Philadelphia 
Gazette. Trenton, Monday evening, August 6th. Mr. 
Wood closed his argument this morning, at 12 o’clock. 





eloquent; and his conclusions are irresistible, granting 
him his premises. He spent the morning in expatiating 
upon the breaches of discipline and order, on the part of 
the Hicksites, in the establishment of their new yearly 
meeting; and pointed out to the court what would be the 
consequences, if such a spirit of disorganization and re- 
organization, should receive the sanction of the courts of 
this state. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen commenced his argument this af- 
ternoon. He commenced by concurring with the gentle- 
men who preceded him, in their view of the great im- 
portance of the cause, now before this honorable court. 
He then endeavored to give his views of the powers of 
the court in such cases as the one it was now hearing. 
Then he took up the subject of doctrines, and enlarged 
upon the idea which the other party adhered to, that the 
light within is a fundamental principle or guide, and la- 
bored to prove that it was not considered by the early fa- 
thers in the church, as a sufficient dependence. He said, 
that this light within is an zgnus fatwus, which will lead 
to bewilder, and dazzle to blind. He was endeavoring 
to prove, when the court adjourned, that the earl 
Quakers held doctrinal views in strict consonance wit 
the other denominations of Christians, 

Mr. F. is rapid in his delivery, though very easy and 
truly eloquent in his style. He will probably finish by 
to-morrow evening, or Thursday morning, when he will 
be followed by the able and eloquent advocate for the 
Hicksite party, the honorable Samuel L. Southard. 

It is thought that Mr. Southard will oceupy the court 
until Saturday evening, or Monday morning. The court 
room, which is very capacious, is nearly filled. The 
galleries are oceupied by ladies. 

As to the result of this important trial, we cannot even 
conjecture; and so far as our intercourse with both parties 
will enable us to judge, we think that neither is very san- 
guine. Very respectfully, yours, &e. 





Jupce Crayton’s tetrer. From the National Intel- 
ligencer. Weare authorised and requested, by the ca- 
shier of the office of the bank of the United States in this 
city, to state, that if judge Clayton intended, in the letter 
recently published, to say that the dank demanded a pre- 
mium of 7 per cent. in exchanging notes of the said bank 
for those of the Georgian banks, he, the judge, is under 
a wrong impression. The office here has never received 
nor demanded any premium for exchanging its notes for 
those of other banks. When, at the commencement of 
the last session of congress, judge Clayton applied at the 
bank to make the exchange he mentions, the cashier (who 
then did not know him, even by sight) promptly told him 
that it could not be done, and he exhibited a price cur- 
rent in which notes of the banks in Georgia were quoted 
at 7 per cent. discount. The judge observed that the 
notes held by him were as good as the notes of the bank 
of the United States—to which the cashier answered that 
he did not question their goodness, but that it did not suit 
the purposes of the bank to receive notes whieh were at 
such a discount in the market. Nothing further passed 
on the subject, and it was only after the judge had left the 
room, that the cashier was informed by a member of con- 
cress who was present, that the gentleman who had re- 
quested the exchange was judge Clayton, of Georgia. 
The cashier has a distinet recollection of what occured at 
the time; and when judge Clayton’s letter appeared, he 
wrote to the cashier of the parent bank a statement of 
the transaction as here detailed. The following is an 
extract from the answer, just received, viz: 

‘I was aware, when I first saw Mr. Clayton’s letter, 
that he was in error in saying that a premium of 7 per 
cent. was demanded by you; if indeed his expression, 
which is rather a vague one, was intended to convey that 
meaning. I recollected your having stated to me, when 
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your conversation with Mr. Clayton, just as you relate 
them now; and I expected, therefore, to hear from you 
On the subject.”’ 





Bank Unirep States. The following is a copy of 
the circular addressed to the different state banks on the 
subject of the government deposites: 

. August, 1833. 

Sir: I have been appointed by the secretary of the 
treasury, at the uest of the president of the United 
States, to confer with state banks in relation to future 
deposites and distribution of the public revenue. 

t is deemed probable by the government that the bank 
of the United States will not be rechartered, and that no 
other institution will be established by congress to sup- 
ply its place as agent of the treasury. 

As it is now less than three years to the expiration of 
its charter, the president thinks it his duty to look to the 
means by which the service it now renders to the govern- 
ment is thereafter to be performed, and if sufficient rea- 
sons shall exist, the government may desire to employ 
another agent, or other agents, at an earlier period. 

The sole object of my appointment is, to ascertain on 
what terms the several state banks may be willing to per- 
form the service now rendered by the bank of the United 
States to the government, should it become necessary or 
expedient to employ another agent, or other agents, that 
the secretary of the treasury may, in that event, be able 
to make a judicious selection. 

In pursuit of this object, I have the honor to inquire 
whether the bank over which you preside, is desirous, 
should a change take place, of undertaking that agency, 
or a portion of it, at . 

If this inquiry should be answered in the affirmative, I 
am authorised to communicate with you further on the 
subject. 

It is, however, to be distinctly understood, that nothing 
which may pass is to be considered a pledge on the part 
of the government, to remove the deposites from the bank 
of the United States, before the expiration of its charter, 
or to employ your bank in any event, or to make any final 
prep upon the conditions which may now be pro- 
posed or received. 

If it be convenient, I shall be happy to know the dis- 
position of your board of directors on the subject; if not, 
will you do me the favor to give me your own, leaving 
an expression of the wishes of the board to some more 
convenient opportunity. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, MOS KENDALL. 








THE POPULATION OF THE Untrep States. The Bos- 
ton Journal has some interesting suggestions on this sub- 
ject, derived from the last Quarterly Register. 

The test population to a square mile is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where it is 393; in Connecticut, 63; 
in Rhode Island, 72; Massachusetts, 81; Maryland and 
New Jersey, 40; Ohio, 24; New York, 41; Pennsylvania, 
80 


The population of New York in 1840, it is supposed 
will be 2,500,000, or 200,000 more than that of all New 
England, and about equal to that of all the north western 
territories. ‘That of Picuevirasia is rated at 1,700,000; 
of Ohio 1,300,000. That of Virginia is put at a few 
thousands more. And thus the oldest settled of the states, 
which in 1790, had a population of 747,000, will have 
been overtaken by a state which had no government of 
any kind until one year before that date, did not become 
a state until 1802, and had in 1790, a population of only 
$,000. Indeed, Obio has the resources within itself for 

wing into the greatest state of the union. It can sup- 
pes without difficulty, a people as dense as that of Hol- 

d. 


Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while Virginia 
contains 64,000, which is within 1,000 of the whole area 
of New England, and makes Virginia the largest as well 
as oldest state. The next in order is Georgia 62,000, 
and Missouri 60,000. Lllinois contains 55,000, Florida 
50,000, New York 46,000, Pennsylvania 44,000, North 
Carolina and Louisina 48,000 each. Delaware contains 
2,120, and Rhode Island 1,350. 

The most rapid increase of population we observe is in 
the case of Ohio, which increased from 3,000 to 45,000 
in ten years, and in the next ten to 230,000. This last 





was at the rate of 409 per cent. in ten years, whereas the 
average rate of the whole union for the last ten has been 
but 33 per cent. and that of New England but a little less 
than 19. That of New York was never gréater than 72, 
of Maine, 58; Indiana, 194; Illinois, 350; Indiana, 500; 
Michigan, 764; Arkansas, 1,344. The most rapid in- 
crease, has, of course, been in the early settlements. 

The population of the United States in 1840 is rated at 
17 millions. What it will be a hundred years hence, it 
is not easy to calculate. What it may be, however, is in- 
ferrable from the fact that our territory is immensely 
extensive; that a vast amount of rich land is yet unoceu- 
pied; that lands now cultivated may be made vastly more 
productive; that a large portion of our country is under 
tropical climates, and that if the whole country should 
support but 230 inhabitants to a square niile, as England 
now does, we should have, as the editor of the Register 
observes, more than four hundred and fifty millions. 

STATISTICS OF CONNECTICUT, FOR THE YEAR 1832, 
Through the attention of the comptroller of public ac- 
counts, we have been furnished with the following high- 
ly interesting statistics. It would be both gratifying and 
useful, would some one or more individuals in each state 
furnish similar tables. ‘There certainly can be no great 
difficulty in obtaining them, and the labor that they might 
cost would be more than counterbalanced by the infor- 
mation they would afford. 

Statistics of Connecticut, for the year 1832. 

The following is a brief abstract of the various subjects 

of taxation, as returned by the assessors, for March, 1832: 


42,852 dwelling houses, valued at....... $21,948,740 
2,622,676 acres of land... ... 0.266000 nee ee 50,782,455 
EBT GRIh so 000 068.00 ep Sd sec acecenees 843,511 
RN PTR UEVELTERITEL EY eee eee 146,748 
Te MEDI, bo 00» 0 00.0 0 065.0000.0h S00 54,052 
1,521 manufactories............- -» 1,637,149 
25 Quarries. .....es0- Cece eceeeseeecs 38,350 

UBS MOMETIES. 2c ccc ccccccccccccccccss 98,625 

1 ferry. ..ccccccccscoes oo ccc eccc ces 200 
34,250 horses, &C......ccccccccscccsccee 1,290,694 
237,989 neat cattle...... 9000 epeeccecece +. 3,347,657 
271,625 sheep...... ececcccccccces covecsee 333,657 
Silver plate. .....cseccseecs oom 10,614 

5,196 riding carriages........+e+s008 +. 238,797 

_ 22,893 clocks and watches.......++++e0+. 174,843 


Bank stock, state banks........... 3,143,736 





Do. U. S. bank... cccccocccccces 17,880 
Insurance stock. .......02.seeeees 53,642 
Turnpike d0.......eeeeeeeeeeeee 157,362 
Money at interest.......-eeeeees . 2,087,976 
TNO BOEGBs 6 ccc cccccccececoeese 17,679 
ASSESSMENES. 6.00 ese eeeeeecscees 147,683 
Polls. .ccccccccccccccccccccccces 89,315 
$88,592,388 
~ Of receipts and disbursements. 
There was received at the treasury during the 
year ending the 31st of March, 1833 $80,502 00 
Viz—From interest on U. S. three ; 
per cent. 1,382 00 
Tax on non-resident owners of bank 
stock 2,817 00 
Avails of state prison . 5,000 00 
Dividends on bank stock, owned by 
the state 25,670 00 
Fines and miscellaneous receipts 7,448 00 
State tax 37,984 00 
$80,302 00 
The disbursements were 71,626 00 
Viz—For the ordinary expenses of 
government 60,852 00 
For public buildings and institu- 
tions 10,774 00 
$71,626 00 


Of the expense of government. 


The population of the state by the last census, was, 


297,711; and the ordinary expense of the government 
was $60,852; being a proportionate expense of twenty 
cents and a half for each inhabitant. But the state dur- 
ing this time, received $27,055, interest on her three per 
cent. stock and dividends on bank stock; $12,446 from 
the state prison, forfcitures, fines, &e. and $2,817, for 
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taxes on bank stock owned by non-residents; all amount- 

ing to 42,316; which being deducted from the ordinary 

expenses of government, left the sum of $18,536 to be 
d from direct taxes. 

This balance of $18,536, would require a contribution 
by each inhabitant of the state uf less than six cents and 
three mills; and a tax less than three-tenths of a mill on 
each dollar of valuation and assessment returned by the 


assessor. 
Of the school fund. 

The whole capital of this fund, productive and unpro- 
ductive, was reported by the commissioner in 1832 to be 
$1,902,957 87. ‘The interest arising from it, is irrevo- 
cably dedicated by the constitution, to the support of pri- 
mary schools, and by law, is apportioned to them, accord- 
ing to the ratio of persons between four and sixteen years 
of age belonging to the respective school societies. ‘The 


whole number of those persons in 1832, was 86,252; and | 


the amount of interest distributed for that year, was 
$81,939 40, being ninety-five cents for each Of those per- 
sons, and equal to 28 cents for every inhabitant. “Thus 
while the state was distributing for the benefit of schools 
a sum equal to twenty-eight cents for each person in it, 
the ordivary expenses of the government required of 
them only a ratio of contribution less than six cents and 


three mills. [Hartford ‘T'imes. 





BosToN IMPROVEMENTS. Among the most important 
improvements carried on by the enterprise of the Boston 
merchants for years, is the splendid block now going up 
on what is called *‘Exchange wharf,” (built last season), 
under the charge of a company of thatname. ‘There are 
thirty-two stores in the block, the length of each being 22 
to 25 feet, with the exception of those at the two ends, 
which are more spacious. The breadth of the block is 
about 60 feet, the total length about 800. Rooms are 
provided in the upper end for an insurance company, and 
for the Granite and Hancock banks, incorporated last 
winter. the whole south front and the back basement 
story of this block are of rough Quincy granite—the 
window caps, &c. of the same material, ‘‘dressed.”— 
Nearly 100 feet of solid wharf are to be added at the 
end of the block, and. at the end of that about 170 feet 
of platform wharf, including a slip, so as to accommo- 
date six ships at once. The contract cost of this im- 
wovement is rated not far from ha/f a million, and it 
is believed that the same work could not now be pro- 
cured for less than $100,000 more than that sum. 

[ Mercantile Journal. 





Gimstets. The Yankees are ina fair way to destroy 
John Bull’s gimblet trade with this country. The new 
twist gimblet is almostas much superior to the old English 

imblet, as the screw auger is to the old pod auger.— 
Ihere is a gimblet factory at West Whately, which em- 
ploys 15 hands, about half of them females, and manu- 
factures 25 gross per week. The steel is imported from 
Evgland in round rods; the handles are turned out in the 
vicinity. here is a gimblet factory in Buckland, one in 
the northern part of Franklin county, one in Keene, N. 
H. and one more in Connecticut. 

[(Wew Hampshire Gazette. 

Crops. For many years past there has not been a 
better prospect for corn and tobacco in this neighbor- 
hood. ‘The weather has been very seasonable, with fine 
showers every few days, which have, upon the high lands 


particularly, ensured abundant crops. But this state of 


things is not universal—In the south part of Pittsylvania, 
and in some parts of Bedford and Botetourt, complaints 
are made of too much dry weather. We likewise see in 
the Tennessee and Alabama papers, that the crops have 
suffered much by the long continued drought. 
[Lynchburg Virginian. 





EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. We have met with a sin- 
gular article in a late number of the Journal de Smyrne, 
received at the office of the Baltimore Gazette. It states 
that a most interesting discovery has recently been made 
in Moldavia, which consists in extinguishing every kind 
of fire or conflagration by throwing chopped straw upon 
it. The agricultural society of Brunn, on the 27th January 
last made several experiments to test the truth of the dis- 





covery, which were attended with complete success. It was 
found that on pouring into a fire, pr pitch, or spirits 
wine, already easel in jars, and afterwards throwing 
chopped straw upon the whole, the fire was almost imme- 
diately extinguished. The society also caused a large 
fire to be made with straw, billets of wood, faggots, 
paper, and sheafs of wheat, and, when the whole was 
well kindled, the fire was extinguished in a moment by 
the same means as before. It was somewhat remarkable 
that the chopped straw used in these experiments, so 
far from being consumed by the fire, was found, on the 
contrary, almost untouched, and could be used a second 
time for the same purpose, A bar of iren heated red 
hot, and thrust into a basket filled with chopped straw, 
not only failed to set the straw on fire, but became sen- 
sibly cool. A last trial consisted in putting into a heap 
of chopped straw, some inches in depth, a bag of wheat, 
upon which was spread a quantity of gunpowder, covered 
with sheets of paper, and then covering the heap with 
bundles of straw, which were set on fire in different 
places—after the straw was entirely consumed and the 
ashes swept away, the chopped straw underneath was 
found untouched, and the bag, with the powder and pa- 
er, was withdrawn from the heap without having been 
in the slightest degree affected by the fire. 

It isto be remarked that it is necessary to throw the 
chopped straw with some force upon the flames, and to 
stir it afterwards, if possible. 

Rait roap 1N Frortmpa. The Floridian of the 27th 
ultimo, states that a subscription has been started in Tal- 
lahassee and more than nine hundred shares, at twenty 
dollars each, have already been taken, for the purpose of 
establishing a rail road from Tallahassee to some point 
on the St. Marks or Waukulla river. Three-fourths of 
the subscribers have said they would double the amount 
of their subscriptions, if necessary. Application will be 
made to the legislative council for a charter, at its next 
session, and to congress, for the necessary appropriations 
of land, &e. &e. 

Qvo warranto case. The Tuscaloosa, (Alabama 
Intelligencer, of the 27th ult. contains the decision o 
the supreme court of that state, on an application made 
by the attorney general, by direction of the governor, for 
a quo warranto against John W. Paul, the object of which 
was to inquire into the legality of his election to the office 
of judge, by the last legislature of that state. The case 
was argued by the attorney general and Mr. Hopkins for 
the state, and by Messrs. Gordon and Goldthwaite for 
respondent; and the court unanimously decided that it 
had no right to inquire into the legality of an appointment 
made by the legislature, the constitution having confined 
this duty to that department of the government. } 

The ground on which application for the interferenee 
of the court was made, is, that the constitution prohibits 
the appointment of members of the legislature to offices 
created during their term of membership, and that Mr. 
Paul was a member of the legislature at the time of the 
creation of the judicial circuit on which he was chosen te 
preside. His friends take the ground that the office of 


judge was not created, by the addition of a new judicial 


circuit, and that therefore he is eligible. 
[Lynchburg Virginian. 

DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. A thunder storm, 
more than usually destructive in its effects, passed over 
Newport R. I. on Sunday week. The lightning struck 
in various parts of the town, doing great damage. The 
Mercury gives these particulars—A house in Broad st. 
occupied by Mr. Robert Franklin, jr. was struck with 
lightning, and his wife, and a child, the daughter of Mr. 
John Almy, were instantly killed. Mrs. Franklin was 
sitting at the time near the fire place, with the child in 
her lap, and a dog by her side, when the lightning de- 
scended the chimney, and they were all found dead in that 
position. The house of Mrs. P. Mumford, on the hill, 
was also struck and much injured, the lightning havin 
struck both chimnies, and forced its way down the side o 
the chamber and lower rooms, from whenee it passed out 
of the window. Three houseson the point were also 
struck, but were not much injured. In Middletown, the 
lightning also struck in two places. On the farm of the 
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late John Chase a stack of grain was struck, and entirel 
consumed; and on the farm of Mr. Pardon Brown a stac 
of hay was consumed. 

CURE FOR THE BITE OF ASNAKE. The following sim- 
ple and efficacious mode of counteracting the effects of 
the bite of a rattlesnake, is related in a note addressed to 
the editors of the Miners’ Journal, by M. Robinson, esq. 
civil engineer: 

As a party of assistants engaged, under my direction, 
in the location of the Philipsburg rail road were occupi- 
ed, afew days since, in protractions at their encampment, 
information was given them that an axe man attached to 
the party had been bitten by a rattlesnake. One of the 
assistants, Mr. Henry Hopkins, of Massachusetts, imme- 
diately hastened to the spot, and applied his lips to the 
wound, sucking it for some time, and as long as it ap- 

ared to him that the treatment could be of any service. 

he hand and arm of the man nevertheless swelled ex- 
cessively; but in the course of a day or two the swelling 
went down, and neither the assistant nor the man have 
since experienced the slightest inconvenience. ‘The case 
seems to be a very conclusive one in favor of the efficacy 
of such treatment, where an individual happens to be at 
hand sufficiently resolute to administer it, as the snake 
had been previously very much irritated, and the wound 
in the hand wasa deep one. It is scarcely worth while 
to mention that the assistant took the precaution, after 
resigning his patient’s hand, of giving to his own mouth 
the benefit of a pretty thorough ablution. Respectfully 
your obedient servant. Moncure Ropinson, 
_ Schuylkill co. Pa. August 8, 1833. 

Printers’ ENTERPRISE. The New York papers state 
that the Harpers, of that city, have 17 presses in their 
printing establishment—one of which working by horse 
power, equals the work of.6 or 7 common presses; that 
they have 140 persons directly in their employ; that their 
printing costs 100 and their paper 200 dollars a day; and 
that they turn out on an average, every day of the year, a 
book of the size of the “Family Library.” ‘Their post- 
age bill is said to amount to 1,000 dollars, annually. 

In reference to the prosperous condition of these pub- 
lishers, the editor of the Albany Evening Journal states 
a fact in their previous career, with a view of teaching 
young mechanics, what may be accomplished by indus- 
try intelligence, and enterprise: 

It is, (says the Journal), but a few years since the Har- 
pers were journeymen priuters. In 1816, the editor of 
this journal was a press-mate of James Harper, in the 
office of alderman Jonathan Seymour, of New York, a 
man that honors our craft, and who is remembered with 
esteem and affection by all who ever held situations in 
his office. At that day, Harper was known as a ‘‘driver,” 
and well we remember the many long and hard pudis he 
gave us at the Jar. Nothing short of 12 tokens a day 
would satisfy him. His brother John worked at a press 
in the same room, and was a chip of the same block. 
Dead horses were never found upon their banks. It re- 
quired no gift of prophecy to see, from these young 
men’s manner of taking time by the fore-lock, that they 
were destined to ‘‘make a spoon or spoil a horn.” We 
are happy to learn that they Aave made a ‘‘spoon,” with 
which they are diligently employed in extracting honey 
from the ‘‘horn of plenty.” 

A NEW MARRIAGE CEREMONY. Married at Bolton, 
July 3ist, by the rev. J. W. Chickering, Mr. Gustavus 
U. Richards, of New York, to Miss Electra B. daughter 
of S. V. S. Wilder, esq. of Bolton. The ceremony of 
the above marriage was performed in the meeting house, 
in the presence of a large assembly convened to witness 
it. When the minister had concluded his services, the 
father of the bride arose and presented her a splendid 
bible, accompanying it with some pertinent remarks on 
her newly assumed duties; then turning to the bride- 
groom, he delivered him a letter, which probably con- 
tained a draft for some of his hoarded thousands. The 
multitude were then invited, without distinction, to re- 

ir to a neighboring grove and partake of the marriage 
Feast. Forming a procession, they marched to the grove 
—on entering which, a band o music concealed in a 
bower, struck up an enlivening air. Fruits and cake and 

















lemonade were profusely scattered about the grove, to 
which every one had free access. The company retired 
at an early hour, and the bridegroom and his lady took 
their departure for New York, by the way of the 
springs. Worcester, ( Mass.) Yeoman. 
: —— ee 

THE BITER BITTEN. A few days ago, as one of our 
merchant tailors in Market street was patiently waiting 
the calls of customers, a robust, honest looking fellow, 
stepped into the shop, who looked as though he needed 
an outfit, his habiliments being rather the worse for 
wear. After the usual inquiries as to prices, &e. he con- 
cluded to rig himself with a new suit. He doffed his 
old coat and vest, and very soon found substitutes for 
them among the various samples spread out before him 
by the accommodating supplier, aving found panta- 
loons that pleased him, he walked into the back room to 
see whether they were of sufficient length and breadth, 
which being the ease, he very unceremoniously kicked 
his old ones out of the way, and made for the back win- 
dow. With wonderful dexterity he leaped over the dif- 
ferent walls, wood piles and high fences that obstructed 
his progress, and was soon farther than ‘‘speaking dis- 
tance” from the tailor’s shop and his tattered rags. The 
honest shop-keeper began to wonder at his delay, and 
proceeded to the room where he had left his customer; 
but lo! the bird had flown, and left *‘*not a wreck be- 
hind,” save his thread-bare breeches—no very profitable 
exchange for the absent new suit. He in vain looked 
through the window for the rascal, or peered into his 
own and the adjoining yards, and soon made up his mind 
that he might as well set down customer and clothes as 
‘among the missing.” After thus disposing of the ab- 
sentees, he very naturally and mechanically proceeded 
to ransack the pockets of the old trowsers which were 
left, where he soon found a pocket-book, forgotten, 
doubtless, by the gentleman in his haste to secure the 
spoils, upoh opening which his glad eyes were greeted 
by the cheering sight of bank notes. When he unrolled 
them, he counted ten dollars—three dollars more than the 
garments were worth which the unfortunate rogue ran off 


with! [.416. Eve. Journal. 





A BRACE OF ORATORS, AMERICAN AND Enotisn. The 
following is an extract from a letter of the Washington 
correspondent of the Portland Daily Advertiser. ‘*it is 
difficult to give the reader a vivid idea of Mr. McDuffie’s 
eloquence. ‘The majority of men say he is not eloquent, 
and affect to be, or are, disgusted with his style, and yet 
will listen to him with intense attention for hours. One 
thing is certain, he has a very bad manner, bad so far as 
good taste or propriety is concerned. He hesitates and 
stammers, he screams and bawls—he thumps and stamps 
like a madman in bedlam. But yet he is eloquent, and 
often eloquent, with little or nothing to say. I will at- 
tempt to give you an idea of his manner in the report of 
a few periods, putting in brackets as well as words will 
admit, his modulation and gestures. ‘Sir, [a thamp on 
desk upon a quire of paper heavy enough to echo over 
the whole hall} sir, S. Carolina is oppressed, [a thump. | 
A tyrant majority sucks her life blood from her, [a dread- 
ful thump.] Yes, sir, [a pause] yes, sir,a tyrant [a 
sees d majority unappeased, [arms aloft] unappeasable, 
[horrid scream] has persecuted and persecutes us, (4 
stamp on the floor.] Weappeal to them, {low and quick, | 
but we appeal in vain, [loud and quick.] We turn to 
our brethren of the north, [low with a shaking of the 
head} and pray them to protect us, [a thump] but we 
t-u-r-n in v-a-i-n, [prolonged anda thump.] They heap 
coals of fire on our heads, [with immense rapidity.}— 
Thy give us burden on burden; they tax us more and 
more, [very rapid, slam-bang, slam—a hideous noise. | 
We turn to our brethren of the south, om with a 
solemn, thoughtfulair. We work with them; we fight with 
them; we vote with them; we petition with them; [common 
voice and manner] but the tyrant majority has no ears, no 
eyes, no form, [quick] deaf, [long pause] sightless, [ pause] 
inexorable, (slow, slow.) Despairing, [a thump] we re- 
sort to the rights [a pause] which God [a pause] and na- 
ture has given us,’ (thump, thamp, thuimp,] &e. &e. Ke. 
This is no caricature, but gives you a little idea of Mr. 
McDuffie’s manner than I could give you in sheets of 
description.” So much for the American, now for the 
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English orator. Mr. M. Attwood, whose.motion on the 
state of the country, or rather, on that of the circulation, 
occupied the attention of the house of commons three 
nights during the last week, is one of the most ungainly 
speakers we ever saw. While speaking, he throws his 
arms about as if he were a blacksmith wielding a ham- 
mer, or a thrasher wielding a flail. He generally comes to 
the table, which he thumps most unmercifully, first with 
one hand, and then with the other; his body undergoing 
every variety of contortion, and his legs occasionally 
crossed the one over the other. The Ties, of ‘Tuesday 
last, thus describes Mr. Attwood’s action:—*‘‘All that we 
could say of the honorable member was, that, if he was 
not a convincing, he was a striking speaker; and that, 
judging from his manual vehemence, he must have made 
a deep impression on the table, if not on his audience. A 
reporter, who had some curiosity and a few minutes to 
spare, timed the honorable member’s thumps upon the 
table, and found that the honorable member inflicted no 
less than two hundred knocks in a quarter of an hour. 
At this rate Mr. Attwood must have struck the table no 
less than three thousand times in the course of his speech. 
Few orators have ever before made so many bits in so 
short a time; and the ‘poorfu’ preacher, who danged the 
inside out of six bibles in the course of a year’s preach- 
ing, was nothing to Mr. Attwood.” ([Engling paper. 





From Tampico. The Gaceta of July 10th, received 
at New York, says ‘“The insurgent troops of Metamoras 
took possession of the capital of this state on the 5th inst. 
—the government troops and militia first retiring in 
good order.” The insurgent force was estimated not to 
exceed 300 or 400 men. 

The town of Queretaro was occupied by a division of 
government troops under gen. Mejia, on the 26th June. 

There is little doubt that the insurgents will be finally 


put down, and the authority of Santa Anna restored 
throughout the republic. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The U.S. ship of the line Delaware, Henry E. Ballard, esq. 
commander, arrived in the offing off the harbor of New York 
on Friday, the 2d instaut, and was towed up on the following 
day to anchorage in the North river. Mr. Livingston who is to 
go out in her as minister to France had arrived at New York, 
and the Delaware it is said was to have sailed on Thursday last. 

Twenty-four valuable horses have died within three weeks, 
at Utica, New York. This extraordinary mortality was at 


first attributed to disease, but is now believed to be the effect of 


poison, as arsenic, in considerable quantities, was found in the 
stomach of one of the horses. 

A singular instance of intrepidity in a youth occurred a day or 
two since in New York. A childof 3 or 4 years of age fell from 
the wharf at the foot of Northmore street, into the water, Tho- 
mas Bennet, (son of Jeremiah Bennet, No. 53 Lispenard street) 
a lad 14 years old, immediately jumped overboard with all his 
clothes on to rescue him. He succeeded in reaching the child, 
swam with him to a sloop, and held on until assistance arrived. 

Lucius Lyon, esq. has been elected delegate from the territory 
of Michigan to congress, in the place of Mr. Wing, late delegate. 
Mr. Lyon was the Jackson candidate, Mr. Wing the national 
republican and judge Woodbridge the anti-masonic. candidate. 

P. P. Barbour and Chapman Johnson, esqrs. of Virginia, have 
been named as presidential candidates. 

Sir Charles Vaughan, H. B. M. minister to the United States, 
has taken lodgings in Newport, Rhode Island, where he will 
remain a month. 

James Martin, a soldier of the revolution died on the 25th ult. 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, at the advanced age of 106 years. 

Ninian Edwards, late governor of Illinois, died at Belleville, 
in that state, of cholera, on the 20th ult. 

The Galenian states that col. Dodge has accomplished the en- 
tire removal of the Winnebago Indians across the Wisconsin, 
in accordance with the treaty of last summer. 

The same paper states, that during the payment of the Win- 
nebago Indian annuity, a few days previous, at Fort Winneba- 
£0, fifty barrels of whiskey were sold to them; that they gene- 
rally became intoxicated; and in an affray one [Indian woman 
and several children were killed. The Indian who committed 
the murders was immediately shot, by order of a chief, called 
the Little Priest. 

This last statement is doubted by the Missouri Republican. 

A writer in the Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer, is endeavoring to 
prove that the spirit, instinct or intelligence of a beast, is as like- 
ly to be immortal as the soul of man. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, having called 
upon the editor to know when the public will have the plea- 
sure of reading the speech delivered by Mr. Webster, at the din- 
ner recently given him by the citizens of that place, the editor 
in reply remarks, that ““No person took notes of Mr. Webster’s 


speech. He said he would make an abstract from his own 
notes, when he got to Lancaster. There he found it impracti- 
cable. Whether he will furnish the abstract when he reaches 
home,I cannotsay. ‘The hope is entertained that he will do it.’”’ 

A paper called McDowell’s Journal, conducted by the rev, 
Mr MeDowell, has been commenced in the city of New York, 
Its object is said to be the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the courtezans of that city. Some of the papers condemn 
its publication as indecent and immoral in its tendency. 

The Fredericktown Herald states that the Frederick and 
Woodsborough turnpike company have solicited proposals for 
grading and McAdamizing three and a quarter miles of road. 
The location is admirable, and great facilities are offered to 
contractors in the prosecution of the work. 


The dwelling of Mr. Charles Bowdle, at the head of Bowling- 
brook creek, ‘Talbot county, Md. was struck with lightning 
while the family were absent, on Thursday the Ist instant, and 
the house and every thing in it but one bed consumed. On the 
previous day a stack of wheat in the stack yard of col. Thomas 
Emory, of Queen Anne’s county, was consumed. Col. E lost 
100 bushels of wheat, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
preserved the large stock of grain in the yard. 

Aman named Winters entered the house of Mr. Utzler in 
Harrison county, Indiana, and finding no person at home but 
the wife of the latter, drew a knife and stabbed her six or eight 
times, when Mrs. Utzler disengaged herself and fled; she had 
not gone far before she fell and expired. Winters then left the 
house, closely pursued by several persons in the neighborhood, 
and finding bis escape beyond the shadow of a hope, drew the 
knife with which he had murdered Mrs. Utzler across his own 
throat and died immediately. 


An old maiden lady of the name of Witman, of Mountjoy 
township, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in the 80th year of 
her age, a few days ago, mowed and made an acre of grass into 
hay. ‘The Olive Branch from which we copy the above, adds: 
‘“Well may the county of Lancaster be denominated the gar- 
den of America—when her fair daughters are able and willing, 
at such an age, to undergo such industry.”? **L would much 
sooner,’’ exclaimed the immortal Franklin, “see a spinning 
wheel than a piano—a shuttle than a parasol—a knitting needle 
than a Visiting card.”? *Lisin the country—the farm houses— 
and among our good old dames such pleasing sights may be 
seen. 

The chevalier I. C. de Figaniere, who filled the office of con- 
sul for Portugal in the city of New York, with great credit to 
himself, has been appointed by Don Pedro as regent in behalf 
of his daughter, charge d’affaires near our government. 

General Hamilton, of South Carolina, is to pronounce an ora- 
tion in honor of the late Mr. Turnbull on the 22d November, 
Mr. ‘I’. was one of the leaders of the nullifiers. 

The biography of gov. Livingston forinerly of New Jersey, 
states that “‘there are still preserved, a quantity of buttons, 
which governor Livingston procured, just before the revolution, 
to be made for his own use, from clam shells. ‘This was for the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures. ”? 

The hon. William J. Duane, secretary of the treasury, has re- 
turned from the city of New York, whither he had gone to fix 
the location of the custom house about being constructed in that 
city. 

The hon. John C. Calhoun, at the last advices was in Georgia, 
His visit to that state is said to be connected with purchases 
of gold mines in the Cherokee country. 

Capt. Stedson, of the brig Cherokee, from Pernambuco, states, 
says the New York Commercial, that he was informed by Mr. 
Crabtree, a merchant of Pernambuco, that he had received a 
letter from the English merchants at a small place about sixty 
miles from Pernambuco, stating that the Brazilians had risen 
upon the British merchants and massacred about fifty persons. 
It was said the difliculty arose from some question touching the 
currency. A United States schooner was at Pernambuco—when 
the captain heard the news, he immediately got under way to 
protect the merchants and property at that place. 

Bishop Mellvaine, of the Episcopal church, has arrived at 
Gambier, Ohio, with his family, and taken up his permanent 
residence at that place. It is understood that be has succeeded 
in collecting funds to progress extensively with the buildings 
deemed necessary for Kenyon college, in which the theological 
seminary has been merged almost from the time of its founda- 
tion. 

Young Frothingham whose disappearance from the Oneida 
Institute, (N. Y.) a few months since was made the subject of 
much public comment, as he was supposed to have perished, 
has recently been heard from. Letters from him, dated Liver- 
pool, May 27, are published in the Salem Gazette. He states 
that owing to the effect of close application, at the institution, 
he felt occasionally that his thoughts were wandering. About 
the 5th of April, this occurred more frequently than before. and 
he knows not how he spent much of the time between that date 
and the 8th; he observes that every thing ie confused in his re- 
collection. He remembers only, that finding himself in a strange 
place he inquired where he was, and was answered in Montreal, 
He remembered nothing further until he found himself, in May 
on board a vessel bound from Quebee to Liverpool. He ap- 





pears to have wandered for a considerable time, and to have 


— for England without any consciousness of what oe- 
curred, 


Col. Drayton, of South Carolina, (says the New York Mer. 





cantile), reached here a few days since in the Sutton. We 
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earn that it is his intention to settle in Philadelphia. Wherever 


he may take up his abode, he will receive a hearty welcome; 
for no society of which he may become an inmate can be insen- 
sible of his worth. 

The secretary of the navy accompanied by commodores Rod- 
gers, Chauncey and Morris, and Mr.C. W. Goldsborough, se- 
cretary of the board, are now on a tour of examination of the 
Gane eastern navy yards. ‘They examined the one at Phila- 

elphia on the 5th inst. and were highly pleased with its con- 
fo and the fine state of the preservation of the two vessels 
re. 

A Mr. Thomas aft, innkeeper of Bustleton, Philadelphia 
eounty, was waylaid on the road a few days ago, attacked by 
three men armed, and so beaten and stabbed that his life is in 
great danger. He was left by the villains for dead. He has re- 
vived so far, however, as to make oath to the identity of the 
men, and they have been secured in prison. 

We learn that the jury summoned to assess the damages sus- 
tained by Messrs. Briens by the passage of the canal through 
their lands in Washington county, Md. gave a verdict in their 
favor of 13,000 dollars damages. 

A law of Virginia allows the retailing of spirituous liquors at 
*‘proper places,’ in the different counties. In one of the coun- 
ties the magistrates have decided that there is “no proper place 
within their jurisdiction for such a purpose.”’ 

The long, spirited and rather angry controversy in New York, 
between Dr. Brownlee, and three Catholic priests, is still pro- 
eecuted with vigor. The main question at issue is, as to the 
e y of the bible, as.a rule of fuith and guide to salvation. 

he former maintaining the affirmative—the latter the negative. 

Six thousand dollars salvage has been awarded, in the case of 
the brig America, wrecked on the coast of Florida, and carried 
into Key West. 7 

A slip from the assistant postmaster at Oswego, dated August 
2,8 A. M. says—“‘The post office at Oswego, together with one 
whole block of stores, were burnt last night. The fire took place 
in a blacksmith’s shop.’’ [Albany Argus. 

In the Virginia penitentiary the whole number of convicts 
does not exceed 150, white and black, and ‘of these only 8 are 
females, all of whom are black. ‘To the honor of the state be 
it said that there is not a single white woman amongst them. 
The legislature, session before the last, pardoned the only white 
female who was confined within its walls. 

An eastern brother editor, in taking leave of his patrons, re- 
marks that he has labored, he has watched and he has prayed 
for the good cause in which he embarked, and if he should con- 
tinue his editorial connexion much longer, it is probable that he 
should also fast. 

A meeting of the citizens of Richmond, Va. was held on the 
7th instant, to take into consideration measures for the comple- 
tion of the subscription to the stock of the James river and Ka- 
nawha improvement. Joseph Tate, esq. was called to the 
chair, and Gustavus A. Myers appointed secretary. Chapman 
Johnson, esq. moved a set of resolutions appointing a commit- 
tee of seven whose duty it is to report to a future meeting the 
measures necessary to be adopted to carry the object.of the 
meeting into effect, and to adopt such preliminary measures as 
they may deem proper, &c. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and a committee forthwith appointed, one of whom is 
chief justice Marshall. God speed the good work! 

The New York Journal of Commerce states that the commit- 
tee of assistant aldermen on police, watch and prisons, have 
reported in favor of establishing a house of detention in that 
eity, for the reception of persons retained in custody for further 
examination or trial. They recommend that no communica. 
tion whatever be allowed between persons so detained, bat that 
each be furnished a bible, and placed in solitude to commune 
with his own reflections. ‘In this way,’’ they are of opinion, 
*‘that if our prisons were not rendered schools of virtue and re- 
ligion, they would, at any rate, cease to be what they now are— 
SINKS OF DEPRAVITY AND SEMINARIES OF CRIME.”’ 

A great annual meeting of the stockholders of the Winches- 
ter and Potomac rail road was held on the 3d instant, at which 
a very satisfactory report was received from the president and 
directors of the company. 

A meeting of the commissioners, appointed under the act in- 
cerporating a company to construct a rail road from Sandusky 
city to Dayton, Ohio, took place at Springfield court house, on 
the 3ist ultimo, and the preliminary measures were taken to 
earry the objects of the company into effect. 

Patterson, N. J. The corner stone of a mechanic’s institute 
was laid in this flourishing village on the &th instant. 

The entire line of the Petersburg rail road is nearly complet- 
ed. The locomotives and cars already provided are capable of 
conveying daily from 600 to 700 bales of cotton. 

James Cowan, esq. of Lexington, Kentucky, the common- 
wealth’s attorney for that district, committed suicide on the 
28th ult. 

The governor of Kentucky has issued a proclamation declar- 
éng the right of the president, directors and company of the 
Z.ouisville bank, chartered at the last session of the legislature, 
to enter upen the business of the institution, they having com- 
plied with the requisitions of said charter. 

During the quarter ending 30th June, there were sold at the 
§and office in Springfield, Mlinois, 52,552 acres of land. 

The wool trade ef Washington county, Pa. has been prose- 
cuted this season with great briskness. DBusiness has been done 
ae the amount of about 180,000 pounds by the five principal 

















houses there, and it is said that the aggregate amount for the 
season is somewhere about 200,000. 

Rhode Island. In this state the national republicans have no- 
minated the hon. ‘Tristram Burges, and Nathaniel S. Ruggles, 
esq. as candidates for representatives in congress. The anti- 
masonic party have nominated the hon. Wm. Sprague, jr. and 
Dutee J. Pearce, and the Jackson party have nominated Nathan 
B. Sprague and Wilkins Updike. 

An attack, says the Alexandria Gazette, was made by several 
persons, on Saturday night week, upon the house and person of 
an elderly man living a litte north of the town, on the Wash- 
ington road. Several shot were fired into the house, and the 
man himself severely injured by a blow from a stone. We un- 
derstand that some of the persons concerned in the outrage 
have been arrested. 

Mr. Durant, the famous wronaut, has made another success- 
ful ascension in a balloon from Albany. The greatest height he 
attained was one mile, and he landed in safety about twelve 
miles from where he started. 

Seventy-two practising physicians in the city of Boston, hav- 
ing been called upon by the directors of the Temperance society 
of that city, gave as their opinion that the use of ardent spirits 
is a frequent cause of disease and death, and often renders such 
diseases as arise from other causes more difficult of cure and 
more fatal in their termination. 

The Norfolk Herald states that it is expected that the whole 
line of the Portsmouth and Roanoke rai! road will be completed 
by Christmas. It extends from Portsmouth to Sussex, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles. 

We understand, says the Louisville Price Current of August 
3d, that notes of the Commercial Bank of Scioto, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, which have heretofore been bought up by our brokers at 
50 per cent. discount, are now purchased by them at 25 per 
cent. [only]. 

A literary convention is to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
September next. 

The cotton market in Charleston, S. C. Sixteen and a half 
cents was offered on the 5th instant, and refused, for a lot of 85 
bales of prime cotton. 

The secretary of state left the city of Washington on the 9th 
instant, on a visit to the city ef New York, probably to have an 
interview with Mr. Livingston, our minister to France, before 
his departure. 

The secretary of the treasury, who has been reported absent 
for a few days past upon business, is again at his post. 

Mr. E. A. G. Young, of New Castle, in Delaware, announces 
that he has discovered a method of effectually preventing the 
emission of sparks from chimnies of locomotive engines, for 
which he has obtained a patent. 

Cure for the dyspepsia. The venerable Dr. Twitchell, of 
Keene, New Hampshire, when called upon to prescribe to dys- 
peptic patients, advised them as the only certain remedy, to 
purchase a flock of sheep on the Green mountains, and drive 
them to Boston. 

Bark. We understand that such is the scarcity of the best 
kind of bark used by tanners, that the kind usually denominat- 
ed Spanish oak will readily command from $20 to $24 a cord. 
The scarcity of the article has interrupted the regular business 
of several tanners. [U. 8S. Gaz. 

Antiquity. Under the charge of Mr. Baldwin, librarian, at 
the antiquarian rooms in Worcester, Mass. is a bible printed in 
the year 1487. It is believed to be the oldest now extant, cer- 
tainly much the oldest in America. 

A number of citizens of Athens, Georgia, have appointed a 
committee to drafta memorial to the next legislature of that 
state to incorporate a company for the purpose of constructing 
a rail road from Athens to Augusta, Geo. 

Interesting relic. We saw a day or two since, the gold finger 
ring worn by the Rev. George Whitefield, on his death bed ina 
neighboring town, with bis name onthe inside. It is still in the 

ossession of a gentleman in this city. [ Boston Atlas. 

The following characteristic anecdote is given of the veteran 
defender of liberty, in a late French paper: 

A few days ago, general Lafayette and count Pozzi di Borgo, 
met to sign as witnesses to a marriage contract. The general 
signed first, and on handing the pen to the Russian ambaszador 
said, ‘I imagine, count, this is the only treaty we shall ever sign 
together.”? ““Who knows?” said the count. ‘God grant, then,’ 
replied the general, ‘‘it may be the treaty declaring the indepen- 
dence of Poland.’? The diplomatist said no more, and here the 
colloquy ended. 


TOREIGN NEWS. 
From Liverpool papers to the 8th ultimo. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In the house of lords, on the 5th July, the marquis of Lans- 
downe brought forward certain resolutions for rechartering the 
East India company, which had previously received the sanc- 
tion of the other house; after debate they were agreed to. 

The following are among the leading details of the bill, which 
will be pressed through the present parliament: 

The China trade is to be opened to all British subjects from 
and after April next. 

The company is entirely to lay aside its commercial charae- 
ter, and assign to the crown all its commercial assets, of what- 
ever kind. 

Full liberty is given to all British born snbjects to go to, and 
reside at, all ports and places now belonging to the company, 
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without license; and this liberty may hereafter be extended by 
the governor general to other places. 

Liberty is also given to all British born subjects to hold land 
for any term not exceeding 60 years; and, by consent of the go- 
vernor general, either by law, regulation, or license, for any 
longer term. 

Slavery is to be totally abolished in all the Indian possessions 
within four years; and in less time, if it can be effected by re- 
gulations under the authority of the governor general in eouncil. 

No difference of religion, birth, descent, or color is to be any 
obstacle, per se, to the holding of any office, place or emolument 
whatever. . 

As regulations of minor importance—the great principle of 
equal laws and rights to all classes being clearly defined and re- 
cognised—the presidency of Fort William is to be divided into 
two; two bishops are to be added to the present one, to be in 
subordinate authority to the metropolitan—the bishop of Cal- 
cutta, he being under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The salaries of these bishops, of the governor general, 
&c. &c. are all fixed, and are to be paid by the company, which 
is to retain the patronage, and, under the control of parliament, 
and of the board of control, as the organ of government, is to 
exercise, during the continuance of the charter, the sovereignty 
of India. 

A confident belief is entertained, that the act, the principles 
of which are enlightened and liberal, calculated to extend com- 
merce, and elevate the moral eharaeter and eondition of the 
subject, will, in all its most important enaetments, receive the 
sanction of parliament. 

The bill concerning the church temporalities in Ireland un- 
derwent further discussion in the house of commons on the 
= of the 5th ult. 

r. Stanley brought forward “‘a bill for the abolishment of 
slavery in the West Indies”? en the same night, whieh was or- 
dered to a second reading on the 10th. 

Lord Ashley brought forward his long expected motion re- 
epecting the regulation of the labor of children in factories; the 
lord chancellor proposed to refer it to a committee, and after 
debate his motion was lost. 


On the 4th of July Jord Lyndhurst brougiit in a bill to alter the 
disposition of the celebrated “Thellusson property,” to prevent 
the constant consumption of large portions of it by chancery, 
trust and other expenses, and to divert parts of the property to 
the living descendants of the testator, now in a distressed or 
destitute condition. 

Thellusson, it will be recollected, was a watchmaker in Lon- 
don, and accumulated a large property, which at his death he 
bequeathed in trusts, so as to lie for near a century to accumn- 
late further, before it could be enjoyed. The principal heir has 
been created lord Renclesham, and his portion of the estate is 
estimated at sixteen millions of pounds sterling. Lord Lynd- 
hurst entered into remarkable details to show the effects that 
were experienced from compliance with the terms of this will, 
and the enormous sums that were constantly deducted from the 
accumulating property, while many descendants were in want. 
No final disposition was made of the subject. 

Mr. Bucking moved, on the 2d July, in the house of commons, 
to appoint a committee to consider the practicability of paying 
off the national debt, by its conversion into terminabie annui- 
ties, at gradually diminishing rates of interest, so as to lessen 
the burden every year. This motion was negatived. 

Mr. Barron submitted resolutions declaring the tithe system 
in Ireland the fruitful source of misery and crime, and propos 
ing the substitution ofa land tax. These resoiutions were, after 
an animated debate, withdrawn. 

A bill has been ihtroduced into the house of commons remov- 
ing the onerous penalties against Roman Catholic priests cele- 
brating marriages between Catholics and Protestants. The bill 
was read a second time with only one dissentient voice. 

By the following extract. it appears that the impediments 
which exist at the post office, tending to obstruct the prompt 
circulation of the continental newspapers in England, are now 
extended to the American papers, which had hitherto been ex- 
empt from these inquisitorial visitations: 

“Liverpool, June 25. The letter bag from New York is land- 
ed, but, by an order from the postmaster, ail the parcels of news- 
papers must undergo a scrutiny before they are suffered to come 
pha Even the consignee’s private bag has been overhaul- 
e 199 

The disease in the eyes of prince George of Cumberland, had 
#0 far subsided as to justify the belief that a speedy cure would 
be effected. 

By the return of persons imprisoned for debt in 1832, in Eng- 
land and Wales, it appears the gross number was 16,470—of 
whom 4,099 maintained themselves, three-fourths being too poor 
to provide for themselves. By the fourth report of the common 
law commissioners, dated the lst March, 1832, it appears that 
of persons in execution for debt in 1831, more thar 25 per cent. 
were for debts under £20, and more than 45 under £30. 

At the late fancy fair in London, her majesty bought, at one 
of the stalis, a handsome purse, which she displayed to the duke 
of Wellington, and asked the opinion of his grace on it. The 
duke said he thought it very handsome. Her majesty replied 





she was glad he thought so, for she purchased it for him, and 
forthwith presented it. 
Ninety-four thousand Protestants have emigrated from Ire- 
land during the last four years. 
The cholera had re-appeared in Edinburgh. 





The iron trade was pretty brisk at the prices fixed en April 
quarter day, and an advance was expected. 

The committee now sitting on the subject of the naval and 
military expenditures intend to make sweeping reductions. 

It is contemplated to establish a new line of British built 
packets between Liverpool and New York. They are to be 
about 300 tons register, and constructed for rapid sailing. They 
will be built by private hands, the post office contributing a por- 
tion of their cost. 

The new stamp duties bill, reducing the duties on advertise- 
ments and sea insurances, repealing altogether the duty on pam- 
phlets, on receipts for sums under five pounds, and on insur- 
ances for farming stock, came into operation @n the 6th of July. 

The boards of stamps and taxes have been consolidated into 
one board, or head of *“‘stamps and tax office,’’ and C. Pressly, 
esq. is appointed secretary. 

The Friends in their annual epistle stated their continued op- 
position to the system of tithes and bear testimony against all 
ecclesiastical demands. The amount of distraints, almost ex- 
clusively on these accounts, is £13,000. 

The great East India house of Fairlie, Bonham & Co. Lone 
don, whose engagements amount to a very large eum have fail- 
ed. In the course of a day or two, upwards of £62,000 in an- 
nuities became due against them. 

FRANCE. 

A royal ordinance had been issued dividing the sinking fund 
among the different stocks. 

A modification of a temporary kind had been made in the exe 
port and import duties on various articles of commerce. 

It was reported that the chamber of deputies would be dis- 
solved and a new election ordered. 

SPAIN. 

The cortes of Spain met on tke 20th July and took the oath of 
fidelity to the young princess of Asturias. 

Don Carlos and family are said to have arrived at Civitte 
Vechia, where it was supposed they would fix their permanent 
residence. 

PORTUGAL. 

The latest advices from Oporto represented that an armament 
was fitting out by Don Pedro, whose destination was not known. 
It now appears that between three and four thousand troopa 
embarked on board steamboats on the 2lst June, accompanied 
by some ships of war. These had proceeded down the coast, 
passed by Lisbon, and effected a landing at Lagos in the pro- 
vince of Algarves, situated at the southern extremity of the dis- 
trict. The inhabitants are represented as favorable to Don Pe- 
dro’s cause. This movement had occasioned a great excitement 
at Lisbon. 

It is stated that these propositions were discussed in Don Pe- 
dro’s council, viz:— ‘ 

Ist. That an army of 4,000 men commanded by the regent in 
person, should make a descent on Lisbon—2d. That an army, 
under the command of a general, should proceed to the Algar- 
ves’ in the hope of being joined by a numerous body of Spanish 
malcontents and deserters, and thence proceed to Lixbon, while 
Don Pedro awaited the result at Oporto—and 3d. That the 
whole army should make a sortie from Oporto against the be- 
sieging forces, and if successful, march on to Lisbon. 

Marshal Solignae strenuously advocated the latter proposition, 
but the second being adopted he resigned his command of the 
army. Don Pedro has nominated him grand cordoa of the order 
of the tower and the sword, as a remuneration for his services 
in the cause of Donna Maria. Gen. Saldanda was immediately 
appointed to succeed him. 

The enlistment for the service of Don Pedro was going on ac- 
tively in Paris; and among the enlisted are a large number of 
Polish and [Italian refugees. 

The friends of the constitutional cause are much dispirited, in 
consequence of the landing of Don Pedro’s troops at Lagos, so 
great a distance from their original point of destination—Lis- 
bon—and it is generally considered as displaying a great want of 
generalship on the part of the leaders of the liberal army. 

The occurrence portending most disaster to the cause of Don 
Pedro, at present, we deem to be the acquisition of the services 
of Marshal Bourmont by his adversary. That officer, formerly 
minister of war to Charles X. has arrived in London with his 
aids-de-camp and staff, on his way to Lisbon to take command 
of Don Miguel’s army. Marshal Bourmont is an officer of great 
military talents. — - : 

At the latest dates, the Miguelite fleet continued in the Ta- 
gus. Several of the officers continue to desert. Every exertion 
is making to get the fleet to sea, but the prevailing opinion is, 
that the crews will not fight. The government of Lisbon has 
been made acquainted by telegraph of a militia regiment having 
bodily deserted from Mafra, but no certain information has been 
received as to where they had gone. 

MOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The Dutch troops captured by the French in the citadel of 
Antwerp, have returned to Holland. 

Brussels papers state that the governments of Austria and 
Prussia have determined on sending accredited ministers to the 
court of Leopold. 

The queen of Belgium is said to be in that state that “ladies 
wish to be who love their lords.”’ 

The Belgian ministers have a majority in the chambers. 

PRUSSIA. 

The king of Prussia begins to entertain suspicions of the per- 

sons deputed as missionaries to convert the Jews, and he 
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accerdingly, issued a cabinet order confining these persons to 
the strict letter of their commission, abstaining them from poli- 
tical interference of every kind. 

His majesty had also issued an order against those Polish in- 
surgents who might seek a refuge in his kingdom. 


GERMANY. 
The German papers represent this country to be in a very 


unsettled condition. Several arrests had taken place, and two 
executions, for political offences. 


POLAND. 

The Russian accounts from the frontiers of Poland are still 
aang upon the discontented impatience which is but ill sup- 
pressed in that country, and ascribing it to the machinations of 
the propogandists of France. The “leniency,” as it is ealled, 
with which the Poles have hitherto been treated is now thought 
to have had a bad effect upon them, and henceforth a new sys- 
tem is to be adopted, under which even the nobility are not to 
be exempt from the degradation of corporal punishment. This, 
no doubt, will be a refinement in the tactics of the cruel auto- 
crat. 

Several letters from the frontiers of Poland announce that the 
young lady Haweeker, aged 18, was recently shot at Lubin by 
the Russians, accused of having furnished provisions to the in- 
surgents; she proceeded quictly to the place of execution between 
a file of Russian soldiers. Count Michel Wollowiez having 
returned from France put himself at the head of the insurgents 
in the environs of Grodno; engaged in a skirmish with the Rus- 
sians, was wounded, taken prisoner, and immediately hung at 
Grodno. 

The citadel of Warsaw was nearly completed, and Kiew was 
also to be strongly fortified. 


TURKEY. 

The Egyptian army had made a retrograde movement from 
Asia Minor, and were at the last advices continuing their mareh 
over Mount Taurus; in consequence of which the Russian army 
was to be immediately withdrawn from Constantinople. 


LATER NEWS. 
Since the above was in type, London papers to the 9th July 
have been received at New York. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The royal assent by commission was given to the £15,000,000 
exchequer bill’s bill, and national debt reduction bill. 

The lord advocate brought up the [Irish church temporalities 
bill in the house of lords on the 9th ult. when the duke of Buck- 
ingham said there was something in the bill which affected the 
king’s prerogative as the head of the church, and he wished to 
know if earl Grey had the king’s permission, and contended 
that the king’s permission should be made known by a special 
mnessage. 

Earl Grey replied that his majesty’s permission had been ob- 
tained, and he now made the declaration as minister of the 
crown, and contended there was no necesaity for a formal mes- 
sage. The bill was then read and ordered toa third reading on 
the Monday following. It passed the house of commons on 
the 8th. 

It is stated from a source entitled to consideration, that it 
has been fully determined by the high tory peers, to give this 
bill an unqualified opposition in the house of peers, and thus at 
once bring the question whether the lords form a substantive 
and efficient branch of the legislature, to an issue. Should the 
duke of Wellington bring his forces thus in opposition to the 
ministry On this question, the crisis will bave arrived which will 
determine the strength of earl Grey, and probably, also, the still 
greater question of a revolution. The conservatives appear to 
think that the sooner this crisis arrives, the better for them- 
selves, if not for the country; and they anticipate it with a good 
degree of confidence. 

Looking forward to such a crisis in the lords, it is stated that 
earl Grey has in his pocket, ready to produce on occasion, fifty- 
six proxies; and that, on the other hand, there are nearly seventy 
at the disposal of a ducal ex-premier. The administration has 
lost two votes by the demise of the earl of Pomfret and lord 
King, and as the earl of Mutgrave, by his absence from the 
country, has not been able to take the oaths and his seat in the 
present parliament, his vote cannot be available. 

‘The fact is,”” says one of the leading journals, “ministers, 
to use a homely phrase, are on their last legs, and they know it. 
When they are to go is a mere question of policy on the part of 
the opposition. To the right about, however, they march ere 
long.”’ 

The bishop of Bristol presented a petition against the bill, and 
protested against it as the death blow of the Protestant faith. 

A letter from Fernando Po, states that accounts had been re- 
ceived there that the expedition to the Niger was in great dis- 
tress—that the natives at the mouth of that river had refused 
provisions to the crew of the brig left there with supplies for the 
steam vessels; that the brig had been plundered, and that the 
engineer of the steamboat and one of the captains had died. 


The bill for the emancipation of the West India slaves had 
beer postponed for a few days on motion of Mr. Stanley. 


The indemnity to the West Indians is said to be estimated at 
one-third vaiue of the slaves—viz: one third of an able bodied 
slave £55. ditto one past his prime, £25; ditto, a child, £10. 
Putting the three sums together, the amount is £90, which 
gives £30 as the average; and £30 multipiied by 700,000, gives 
£21 000,000 as the third part of the whole, old and young. 











The wheat trade had improved and sales were effected at an 
advance of 1s. per quarter on previous rates. 

PORTUGAL. 
The affairs of Don Pedro had brightened. All the cities, towns 


|-and villages, forming the kingdom of Aigarves from Villa Real 


te Lagos and Sagres, comprising the whole line of the sea coast, 
obey already the government of the queen, as also those in the 
interior. In Olpas, Aibufeira and Villa Nova, the people had 
spontaneously proclaimed the queen even before the arrival of 
the troops. The governor, viscount Molleboro, had retreated. 
Great numbers of the officers and soldiers of Miguel’s army had 
joined the army of Don Pedro. The duke of Terceira was fol- 
lowing up the enemy, and had taken the military chest contain- 
ing £6,000, as also forty pieces of artillery. The bishop of Faro 
had sentin bis adhesion. - 

Captain Napier had determined on immediately blockading 
the Tagus, and it was believed that his squadron was equal to 
the contest if Miguel’s squadron should fall in with it. 

Marshal Bourmont had left Falmouth to take command of 
Miguel’s troops. 

The Lisbonians were disappointed in the non-appearance of 
admiral Napier in the Tagus, as they believe the war would, in 
that event, have been terminated without bloodshed in favor of 
the liberals. 

Accounts from a source favorab'e to Miguel’s cause represent 
the affairs of Don Pedro in a different light. 

The other intelligence brought by this arrival is not important. 

Capt. Clark, of the brig Splendid, arrived at New York from 
Tarragona, reports “that Don Pedro’s squadron had captured 
that of Don Miguel, and had put the whole coast under block- 
ade.’? Capt. Clark passed Gibraltar on the Lith and received 
this report from the brig Commerce, for Tampico, which came 
out of Gibraltar that morning. This report derives confirmation 
from the fact mentioned by a Gibraltar paper of the 8th July re- 
ceived in Boston, and quoted by the papers of that city, which 
says that a vessel arrived there on the 6th, which stated that on 
the morning of the 4th, about 15 miles from Cape St. Vincent, 
the Miguelite and the patriot squadrons were seen sailing in two 
parallel lines, though wide apart, in the direction of Cape St. 
Mary—the former consisting of eleven and the latter of nine 


vessels—and that after they had: been lost sight of, the report of 
cannon Was heard. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ISLAND OF ST. 
CROIX. 


From the Globe. 
STATE DEPARTMENT—OFFICAL. 
Ordinance concerning the trade and navigation of the island of 
St. Croix, dated Copenhagen, 6th June, 1833. 
A. Concerning the navigation. 

‘See. 1. All vessels, without exception, Danish or foreign, 
coming from Danish or foreign ports, will be admitted at St. 
Croix, and may discharge and re-load in the harbor of Chris- 
tiansted or in the roads of Fredericksted. 

Sec. 2. The port charges hitherto exacted under the beads of 
anchorage fees, stamps, &c. are abolished, but the anchorage 
dues will be levied on the full burthen of the vessel, viz: 

a. Inward: 
When the goods discharged amount to one-half of the tonnage 
of the vessel or thereabove, per commerce last, 48 W. I. Cy. 
When the goods discharged amount to one-quarter, 
or less than one-half of the tonnage, per com- 





merce last, 32 
When the goods discharged amount to less than 

one-quarter of the tonnage, . 

b. Outward: 

7 = same proportions according to the quantity of goods 
loaded. 

The vessels not breaking bulk are exempted from paying an- 
chorage dues, as also the vessels belonging to the Danish is- 
lands, trading between St. Croix and the other Danish colonies. 
When the anchorage dues have been paid at one place in the 
island, ro addition can be exacted, except when the goods 
landed or loaded on the same voyage, together with the goods 
previously landed or loaded, amount to a proportion subjecting 
the vessel to increaséd anchorage dues. 

At Christiansted an addition of 50 per cent. is exacted for 
maintaining the quays, warping anchors and sea marks. 

B. Concerning the importation of goods. 

Sec. 3. All goods of Danish or foreign origin coming from 
Danish or foreign ports, may be imported at Christiansted or 
Fredericksted. 

Sec. 4. When part of the cargo of a vessel is intended to be 
landed, it will be required, notwithstanding, that a specification 
of the whole cargo be delivered on entering, and a similar speci- 
fication of the remainder on clearing out. 

Sec. 5. The following exemptions and duties are fixed for 
the importation of goods. 

(a.) Free of duty. 

Indian corn and meal, rum puncheons, staves and headpieces, 
hoops for rum and sugar easks, nails for sugar casks, hooks, 
bills, utensils for sugar boiling, for distilling of rum, and for 
sugar mills, fire proof bricks, mules and asses. 

All productions of this country on having paid duty there, in 
vessels belonging to Denmark or the Dutchies, when loaded ata 
port where duties are paid, and accompanied by a certificate 








from the custom house effice, proving the payment of the duty 
or the inland origin. 
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Provisions and fresh fruits as yams, cassave, bananas, oran- 
es, &c. the produce of foreign West India islands. 

West India colonial produce, with the exception of cofiee 
and tobacco, which are subjected to duty. 

Furniture, when imported as the property of a person intend- 
ing to settle at St. Croix. 

(6) Subjected to a duty of 5 per cont. 

Other articles required for the use of the sugar plantations, 
such as—whiat 1s else required for the food and clothing of the 
negroes, carts, saddlery and building materials. 

Materials for repairing vessels. 

Tradesmen’s utensils. 

Cattle and Jiving animals, except mules and asses, which are 
free, and foreign horses, which pay an increased duty. 

Coffee and tobacco. 

(c) Subjected to a duty of 12} per cent. 

All other articles not named under letter a, and }, and foreign 
horses. 

(ad) To be imported on payment of half duties. —. 

All foreign goods in vessels belonging to Denmark or the 
Dutchies from ports where duties are paid, accompanied by a 
certificate from the custom-house officers, and not having paid 
duty there. From the amount of the half duty is to be deduct- 
ed the transit duty paid on the exportation. 

(e) A deduction in the import duty will be granted. 

On all foreign goods having paid duty at St. Thomas, when 
accompanied by a certificate from the custom office showing 
the amount paid, which will be deducted from the import duty 
at St. Croix, when the clearance is not older than 14 days. The 
trade and navigation to St. Croix from free ports in Denmark 
and the Dutchies, will net enjoy the advantages granted to the 
ports where duties are paid. 

C. Concerning the exportation of goods. 

Sec. 6. Goods of all descriptions may be exported from 
Christiansted or Fredricksted at St. Croix, in Danish or foreign 
vessels, on the following conditions and subject to the following 
duties: 

I. Sugars, produced at St. Croix or there imported: 

a. In vessels belonging to Denmark or to the Dutchies: 

Toa portin Denmark or Dutchies, where duties are levied, 
at 5 per cent. 

To a Danish freeport, or to foreign ports, at 12) per cent. 

b. In foreign vessels in all eases, 12) per cent. 

c. When sugars imported at St. Croix from St. Thomas or St. 
John, are re exported, the duties there paid will be deducted. 

II. Rum and molasses, produced at St. Croix, or there im 
ported. 

a. In vessels belonging to Denmark or to the Dutchies. 

To a portin Denmark or the Dutchies, where duties are le- 
vied, at 2) per cent. 

To a Danish freeport, or to a foreign port, 5 per cent. 

b. In foreign vessels, in all cases, at 5 per cent. 

ce. When rum or molasses, imported at St. Croix from St. 
Thomas or St. John, are re-exported, the duties there paid will 
be deducted. . 

Ill. Goods of other descriptions in vessels of all nations. 


Sec. 14. The present ordinance will commence its effect on 
the Ist of October in combination with the existing regulations, 
as far as they are not done away or altered by the present. 


1 BH Oteer—— 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MARYLAND. 
From the Baltimore Gazette. 

We were pleased to notice the return, within a day or two 
past, of professor Ducatel and the gentlemen who accompanied 
him on the late expedition to the Alleghany coal region. They 
describe their visit and examination as full of interest both per- 
sonal and public. How far, however, the state with its yet 
imperfect internal communication will be able to avail itself 
and its people of objects of such interest is a point upon which 
these gentlemen of course do not touch—which we think upon 
with anxiety. 
The coal district which is said to exist in the vicinity of Fre- 
derick, in the Parr Spring Ridge, did not come at this time under 
examination. We understand it will be taken in review very 
shortly. It would certainly be of advantage to have so valuable 
a mineral in such near vicinage to us—yet so far as it would, if 
discovered, tend to increase the amount of the capital of the state 
in that article it is a matter of small importance. The wealth 
of the Alleghanies may be said to be inexhaustible—and if the 
fire of patriotism, supposing it capable of liberal combustion, 
could be kept up only as long as there is coal in Maryland to 
supply fuel the third generation from this might burn themselves 
to death in the spirit of seventy-six amid the anticipated perpe- 
luity of their institutions, 
The region which has been examined commences on the wes- 
tern slope of Davi-? mountain. This mountain may be defined 
on the map asa ridge beginning under that name ata gap in 
Wills mountain about seven miles 8. W. of Cumberland—and 
then bounded in Marvland by the Potomac and George’s creek 
—in Virginia by the New creek and the same Potomac—it runs 
nearly through both states, abounding in each in this valuable 
deposit—and after it has ceased to be called by that name, and 
is blended with the masses of Will’s mountain, it by no means 
loses its carboniferous character, for the district of Frostburgh 
yields in abundance and excellence to none. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal location was made ata dis- 
tance in a direct line of about 5 or 6 miles from the Frostburgh 
mine, and surveys for rail roads were extended along the vallies 
of Jennings’? run and Braddock’s run, both tributaries of Will’s 
ereek. The distance by the former was ascertained to be 9 
miles—by the latter 7-5. Some idea of the facilities presented 
there by nature for internal improvement, and of the consequent 
prospect of our improvement companies, may be formed, when 
we learn that by the first and longest route is overcome an ele- 
vation of 1,020 feet, by the latter one of 1,103 feet. 

At Westernport on the Potomaec—which will become a sort 
of depot for the wealth of Dan’s mountain, which we have 
already mentioned—the canal is to pass abouta mile from the 
mines Some of our enterprising fellow citizens bave been 
already sagacious enough to avail themselves of the advantages 


a. On coffee and tobacco exported to a Danish freeport, or to of proprietorship in that neighborhood, How far the eoal region 
. ae | ‘ sa ‘ « . 


a foreign port, 4-5ths of the inward duty will be returned, and 


extends it is impossible to say now. Ithas been traced as far 


, ; as the banks of the Yohogany, that mingles its waves with the 
when exported to other ports in Denmark or the Dutchies, the oo. te RR ang Sl ee 

: oe . - western waters. The examinations, however, were of e ” 
full amount of inward duty will be returned against security to ’ ’ ouree 


produce certificates from the port of discharge within 6 months. 


b. On all other West India colonial produce imported free of 


principally and particularly made as near home as possible, 
We have been unintentionally so diffuse upon this matter of 


duty, 1 per cent. will be paid when exported to a Danish free- the coal deposit, as to leave us no room for speaking of other 


port, or to foreign ports, and no duty will be paid when export 


interesting matters, which will, we suppose, be embraced in the 


ed to other ports in Denmark or the Dutehies, on security being report to be made this winter to the legislature. The framers of 
given to produce certificates from the port of discharge within that report have it im their power to be the instruments of a 


six months. 


great amount of good to the people of this state—and if the in- 


c. Goods of all other descriptions pay no export duty, whe- formation which we expect will be developed in the communi- 


ther they have been imported on or without paying duty. 


cation at the next session, had been only by some chance, or 


" : : . ’rovidence more kind than chance, revealed befo is 
D. General regulations at the importation or exportation of Pr : . fore, there is no 


goods. 


knowing how favorable the effect would have been in the diree- 


Sec. 7. All goods sold by weight, whether free or subjected tion and laying out of our internal improvement energies. We 

to duties must be weighed on importation or exportation, and a fervently hope that the time has not yet passed for the production 

certificate of the weight will immediately be granted The of that effect, at least of some portion of it—and in endeavoring 
2 = , , . , 


weigh-money will be paid with 2 W. cy. per 100 Ib. 


to further it while we leave those who are already engaged to 


: : a prosecute and propound their geological inquiries, we shal 
Sec. 8. The duties ad valorem stipulated by the 5th and 6th " ; all 


sections will be levied according to the taxation approved by 


the West Indian government. 


Sec. 9. In addition to the duties, 1-10th part of their amount 


will be levied as fees to the custom officers. 


please ourselves and we hope our readers, by our examination 
in detail, of the political bearing which the situation and the 
proper wealth of Maryland is calculated to have. To examine 
the philosophy of these bearings—to ascertain the mechanism 
of cause and effect connected with them, and lo embrace their 


Sec. 10. The stamps hitherto required for certificates of all certain results of wealth and happiness will require an extended 
kinds are abolished and the duties on importation. or exporta- and patient review—and all the details of the subject. Such 


tion will accordingly not exceed what is stipulated by the 5th 
6th, 7th and 9th sections. 


details as we ourselves may have we shall not fail to employ— 


’ | we look for the rest to the kindness of those who feel the sub- 


Sec. 11. Every owner or agent whether a native or foreigner, ject to be one of interest and have made it one of consideration, 


may make his own declaration and clearance. Verbal declara- 
tions can be made out at the custom house, and the within de- 
clarations be made out in the custom office for the signature of 


the parties without expense to them. 
Sec. 12. The custom offices will be open from 7 o’clock till < 


o’clock, but goods may be landed and loaded from 6 o’clock in 
the morning until 6 o’clock in the evening. Special declara- | miles. 
tions must be made previously and be attested by the inspec- 


tors, 
See. 13. When goods are landed or loaded without attesta 
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VISIT TO MR. MADISON. 
From the correspondent of the Portland Avertiser. 
Orange Court House. Va. May 23, 1833. 

3 I left Charlottesville a little before midnight in the mail stage, 
and found myself here by day light this morning, distance thirty 
As Mr. Madison’s plantation is only five mes distant 
from this, I resolved to stop, and to visit almost the last of the 
Romans. IT took a horse, raining though it was, and after roing 
over a Virginia road, about three miles, which you probably 





tion from the inspector, or at other hours than stipulated, they | know is one of the worst in the world; for here it is “‘unconsti- 
tutional’? to have good roads, | came to a bye-path, a sort of a 


are liable to confiscation, 




















me with great kindness a prosperous journey homeward. 
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carriage road that led into the woods, when I kepton riding and} The character of Mr. Madison I have ever pre-eminently ad- shev 
riding for nearly two miles, or one and a half, passing one gate | mired. I think him the mode! of what an American statésman repo 
that led to a plantation, till I came to another where I met an | ought to be. Among all our great men, he is my favorite, if not to Pp 
old negro, who told me the way, and added that his ‘‘old mas- | the chief, at least one of the chief. And surely as I look at his befol 
ter would be glad to see the young gemman,”’ that ‘*Mr. Madison | fine plantation, his well-housed and happy negroes, his flourish- 
raised him,’’ and that he (the negro) was now “sixty-one years | ing fields of grain, his flocks of sheep, and see him in his old e, VI 
of age,”’ and that “Mr. Madison was a good master,” and “would | though stretched upon the bed, there nourishing his mind with T! 
not let his overseer make fight with the men,” thus running on | books, and amusing his idle hours, which else would hang hea- of a 
with communicative loquacity, seeing he had found a white | vy upon him, [ cannot but think he is enjoying the true otium man 
man to listen to his talk. J rode on then through a well-built | cum dignitate, and realizing the picture of a happy old age that giniz 
gate—on the road-way—leading through an immense field of | Cicero has so touchingly and beautifully described—thus adding struc 
rye—by yet another gate—and came at last to a large and ele- | to the character of the statesman and the patriot that of the phi- cont 
gant brick house, built in the Virginia fashion, with wings, a | losopher. 100k 
projecting portico, a walk in front, &c. &c. I have said Mr. Madison has yet other aids for the enjoyment cede 
What on earth could send a man here, I said to myself—here, | Of @ happy old age, than Cicero speaks of. Added to his own nal i 
80 far from the road, so far from neighbors, so far from the vil- | resources, his own house and plantation, he has for a compa- give 
lage, the post office—iri this hide-and-go-seek place in the woods, | Nion, his wife, a lady who even now well sustains her old re- pane 
where it is difficult to find a dwelling, no matter how conspicu- | PUtation, that of being one of the most accomplished women in Mr. 
ous itmay be. But such is the Virginia fashion. ‘The Virgi- | America. With such a companion, he eyer has society, inter- 
nians get off from the road with the same zeal that we crowd | est and cOnversation by his own bed side. The picture of do- ] 
on—and here you may travel where there are no signs of life, | mestic enjoyment they now exhibit, is one of the most attrac- find 
but where, if you were to sound a trumpet to call men together, | ive | ever witnessed. How sweet must even old age be when own 
they would jump up as from the earth. ‘Truly this is retirement, | thus softened and watched over! How glorious and good the bett 
this habitation in such a field—in such a valley—with the morn- | life ofa man after such services, ending thus, with such a com- of h 
ing music of the whippoorwill and the evening song of the night- | pavion to administer to his wants and comfort! The fame Mr. with 
ingale—undisturbed but by the little bustle in the neighboring | Madison has won, the glory he bequeaths to posterity, and the is W 
negro camps, or the solitary traveller who, perchance, strays | bright pages which his name is to occupy in his country’s story, Mar 
here, as I have done, to pay the homage that is due to character, | 4re, after all, not of so much worth to him, as the possession of beds 
to patriotism, to an upright and well-done political career. As | | Such a wife. B. oats 
fastened my horse, and drew near to the door of the yard, with a a op 
well fitted and well painted fence, I was musing much on the his | 
ake " MR. MADISON. erti 
changes that come overa man in the course of a long life. How From the National Intelligencer. and 
can we accustom ourselves to such a solitude after all the bus- We acknowledge ourselves no little indebted to the. highly off 
tle of an active life to which we have been habituated? How | respectable gentleman, from whose letter to us (dated 15th in- — 
can we withdraw and forget men and things, and live and feed | stant) we have permission to extract the following: oe 
on the thoughts within us, and with the few and unvarying ‘It will give you pleasure to hear that Mr. Madison, though fore 
companions that our own home affords. Cicero, in that admir- still confined to his room by rheumatism and genera) debility, cial 
able treatise of his-— De Senectute, puts into the mouth of Scipio, | pas improved lately in health, and that both his spirits and men- of | 
I think it is he, but my memory of the readings of other days is | ta} vigor are still unimpaired by age or disease. a 
even now growing rusty—the true lesson for enjoying a happy | «1 jately made him a visit in company with Mr. R—, our lar 
old age, or a change of life, or meek subinission to circumstan- | jate , and we both agreed that we had scarcely ever before ao 
ces. It was not long before I saw a living exemplification and | seen his intellect so bright and clear, and had never found him hia 
practiser of all these lessons—with yet another aid forthe en- | co interesting. He was ina talking vein, and fully verified what at 
joyment of a happy old age than Cicero has spoken of. Mr. Jefferson used to say of him, that his conversational powers aan 
I rappec at the door. A servant, courteous, well bred and | were unrivalled. He amused us with anecdotes of his early mor 
well dressed, came to mv call. I sent in my ecard, for not ex- contemporaries—answered our inquiries about the olden time— ried 
pecting to return home this way, I had refused letters offered | ejeared up doubts in our domestic history—and occasionally in- raic 
me by friends in Washington to Mr. and Mrs. Madison. The | termingled reflections on the principles of our government, hon 
card was carried to Mr. Madison—and [ was invited into the | which were conceived in the spirit of true philosophy, and were to | 
parlor, in the centre of the building, full of the portraits of emi- expressed with a precision and propriety of language for which, rati 
nent individuals, among which were those of Washington and | on sueh subjects, he has no equal. He seldom descends to ing 
Jefferson, and Lafayette, I think, but am not certain—and Of | eyeak of party politics, and when he does, it is never in a tone hee | 
paintings also, representing different scenes and passions, but | ofasperity. The sneers of the political pigmies who have dis- we 
chiefly of a religious character. The furniture was of that rich charged their puny shafts at him because he would not sanction ear 
old cast, which, while it keeps up the idea of magnificence, | their false versions of his own text, are of course unheeded by this 
carries us back to other days, and reminds us that we are in the | him. His thoughts seem to run rather on principles than indi- oth 
houses of our ancestors, or our fathers. Mrs. Madison soon ap- | yiduals—on the great national interests, present and future, ra- y woe 
peared, and after a little conversation, carried me into her hus- | ther than on this or that measure of policy. Some of these ge- the 
band’s room, and presented me to Mr. Madison. He was lying | neral remarks appeared to me to be as original as they were the 
on his bed, in a thick silk robe—reading—with the book near at | just. Thus he said that so far as the love of power and distinc- ly 
his side, and his spectacles put in to preserve the place. His | tion influenced the feelings of our politicians towards the gene- ted 
reception was generous and courteous, His conversation fluent, ral government, it had produced contrary effects in the north aw 
agreeable, vigorous and frank—and displayed, even on common | and the south. In the north the leading men felt a jealousy ma 
Aepics, instruction and interest. or apprehension of that levelling, disorganizing spirit, which is Th 
There is no decay of mind—not the least visible decrease of | impatient of all control, and in its excess threatens the sacred- wh 
sthat intellectual vigor which ever distinguished him. His me- | ness of property; and that therefore they view the general go- be 
-mory seems to be as good as ever—and he speaks of trade, of | vernment with favor and gratitude, and were disposed to en- dit 
<improvements, of public health, and of the different sections of | large its powers which defended them against the spirit of in- ing 
the country, with all the interest of a man who is calmly but | subordination at home. But in the south, where there is no plo 
gealously surveying what his countrymen are doing. In speak- | ground for such apprehensions—the class of persons without ble 
ing of his eyesight, he remarked that it was but a short time | property being here filled by slaves—the leading men regarded an 
aince he began to use spectacles. He attributed the long dura- | the general government as diminishing their relative importance, int 
tion of. his visual powers to the fact that he was near-sighted— | and consequently were inclined to circumscribe its power with- , ha 
and I was interested in hearing his argument to sustain the po- | in as narrow limits as possible. tat 
sition, founded as it was on an intimate knowledge of the science ‘‘He also remarked that there were three circumstances which Ber 
of optics. Ofcourse I avoided, as all persons would, intimate | contributed to make the value of the union less sensibly felt pre 
friends excepted, any allusion to the passing politics or scenes | now than formerly. One was, the greater strength of the several pu 
of the day—though I should have been interested in hearing him | states, arising from their great increase in population and wealth. in 
epeak of his own Virginia. As to his health, he said it was as | Another was, the diminished danger from abroad; and the third ste 
good as could be expected, though he was slightly afflicted with | was the increase of men of talented ambition—though he left it Jal 
rheumatic pains. Old age was his chief disease. fe then | to us to trace the operation of these three changes in our situa- an 
eulogized the air and climate he lived in, and Mrs. Madison | tion, and to make their application. Nor did he venture to pre- 
semarked, that there were in this vicinity a large number of | dict the future effects of the same circumstances, all of which de 
wery old people. These remarks reminded me of a conversa- | will obviously continue to increase.* His conversation was ed 
tion t had at breakfast at a tavern in the mountains west of this. throughout a high intellectual treat, and I know not when [ | mi 
J inquired of the lady of the house, “What are your prevailing | have passed two days more delightfully. It is indeed a most » vo 
diseases?” ‘*We have none.”? “Any consumptions?”’? ‘No.’ | gratifying spectacle to see that the luminous mind of this vene- > fe 
4sFevers?” “No.” ‘What do you die of?’ “Oh, of old age.”’ | rable sage and patriot sheds as clear and almost as brilliant a - el 
Such being the good reputation of the air and climate in this | light as it ever did in its meridian, and that the envious clouds in 
part of Virginia, I hope Mr. and Mrs. Madison will live many, | which would obscure its mild radiance serve but to make it | to 
many years yet. more beautiful and interesting. It 
I tarried as long as politeness would seem to justify. Both| ‘Mr. Madison will leave, when he shall be inter astra relatus, fe 
ressed upon me with a hospitality distinguishing almost every | an invaluable legacy to posterity in his debates of the conven- m 
Virginial, a continuance at dinner—which, though [ would | tion which formed the federal constitution; for, according to Mr. be 
have gladly aceepted for the sake re few ne a ed Jefferson, the only person perhaps to whom the author has ever 
ion with the venerable man elt constrained to decline. : : = 
T ported with both—they offering me their hands, and wishing| _‘*It is to be hoped that we shall find in the growing intelligence ar 
of the people, a sufficient counteraction. 
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shewn them, never were the proceedings of a deliberative body 
reported with equal fidelity. But as nothing could induce him 
to publish them in his life time, I hope it will be many years 
pefore the public has this gratification.”’ 
VIRGINIA—AND THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 
The Lynehburg Virginian, a paper conducted with a degree 
of ability, moderation and decorum, of which there are not 
many examples, contains the prize essay on agriculture in Vir- 
ginia, by C. W. Gooch, esq. of Henrico county. This is in- 
structive for every agriculturist and Ameriean politician. It 
confirms the remark of ours, at which the Richmond Enquirer 
took umbrage, that it would be better for the Virginians to con- 
cede to objects of public economy, such as husbandry and inter- 
nal improvements, much of that time and concern which they 
give to metaphysical discussions of state rights and hyperbolical 
anegyric of state oracles. Let us make some extracts from 
r. Gooch’s essay, that carries with it authority. [Nat. Gaz. 
“If you examine the plantation of the tobacco maker, you 
find every appearance of poverty or unpardonable neglect. The 
owner will acknowledge that things ought to be and might be 
better; but that he has no time to spare, owing to the pressure 
of his crops, particularly his tobacco crop, which interferes 
with all other operations throughout the whole year. ‘There 
js much truth in his excuses; for, in January, February and 
Mareh, he is clearing new grounds; preparing and burning plant- 
beds; fencing, manuring and fallowing tobacco lots; sowing 
oats; ploughing and preparing corn land; and, either stripping 
or prizing tobacco; perhaps both. In April, May and June, 
his toils begin to assume more interest, and require more ex- 
ertion: his whole crop of corn is to plant, replant, thin weed 
and cultivate; the tobacco hills are to be made, turned, cut 
off, and the first plantings made. The old crop of tobacco is 
yet to finish prizing, and hauled to market, if not previously 
done; experience having proven that the longer it is kept be- 
fore prizing, the sounder and better cured it will be—espe- 
cially for shipping. Harvest is now at hand; but that period 
of industry and festivity to the mere farmer, brings with it 
sleepless toil and accumulated cares to the planter. The re- 
planting tobacco, the topping of that which stood well, and 
the most careful tillage of the whole with the hand hoe, press 
him on the one hand; whilst, on the other, his late corn is 
not yet laid by, and his grain requires cutting. From the pres- 
sure of the corn and tobacco, the grain is too often literally 
mowed down and shocked about the field in a still more hur- 
ried and slovenly manner, to be half destroyed by winds and 
rains. Throughout the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, not a moment’s respite is enjoyed. The tobaeco crop has 
to be gone over more than a dozen times in the laborious ope- 
rations of topping, succouring, worming, working, cutting, pil- 
ing, removing to the houses and curing. The small grain must 
be hauled up and stacked, and when the depredations of the 
weevil leave no other alternative, the wheat is gotten out and 
carried to market. The fodder soon has to be secured, and 
this comes on just with the cutting of tobaceo. During the 
other three months of the year, the better securing of the fod- 
der, the gathering and housing of the corn, and the sowing of 
the next year’s crop of winter grain, leave no Jeisure time to 
the poor planter. The tobacco, although housed, must be close- 
ly watched; the latter cuttings cured; and then commence the 
tedious operations of striking, stripping, assorting and buiking 
away. Besides these conflicting objects of attention, there are 
many Others that demand the care and attention of the planter. 
The whole circle of the year is one scene of bustie and toil, in 
which tobacco claims a constant and chief share. No time can 
be devoted to the planting of fruit and ornamental trees—to 
ditching—cleaning up waste and reclaiming galled spots—mak- 
ing and spreading manure on the grain fields—deep and careful 
ploughing—sowing clover and plaister—or providing comforta- 
ble shelters for stock in the winter. The dwelling house, yard 
and garden enclosures and all the ont buildings too often fall 
into decay for the want of some trifling repairs, which the crop 
hands might make, if they had time. The plantation soon looks 
tattered and almost desolate—galled and gullied hill sides, and 
sedgy, briary fields show themselves in every direction. The 
profits from the destruction of one plantation are applied to the 
purchase of another, and more negroes. The new one is put 
in charge of an overseer on shares, who soon brings it to greater 
sterility and desolation. Itis in this way that most of the best 
lands in Virginia have been brought to their present condition, 
and have been, then, deserted by the destroyers. ; 
“But the existence of negro slavery among us, has, in a great 
degree influenced the mode of destroying our lands, and hasten- 
ed its accomplishment. In former times, the exactions of the 
master were only limited by his cupidity. In this respect a fa- 
vorable change has taken place. Our slaves are now as well 
fed and clothed, and enjoy as many comforts, as the laboring 
class in other countries; and they have improved proportionably 
in their appearance and intelligence. It is not my purpose to 
touch the dark question which involves their future destiny. 
Its agitation has, already, on two occasions, roused a state of 
feeling which verged to desperate extremes. Whatever evils 
may attend it, the right of property can never be permitted to 
€ Questioned by others. : 
“The possession of slaves has had too great a tendency to 
make the owner and family unwilling to take upon themselves 


our people think it disreputable to labor. -We have been accus- 
tomed to be waited upon from our infancy, and, consequently, 
keep about us too many wasteful and almost idle domestics. 
Exempted from labor and even from the common cares of busi- 
ness by the employment of agents, we imbibe habits and modes 
of thinking unfavorable to physical improvement or successful 
agriculture. The unfinished houses, and projects half executed, 
which are to be seen throughout the state, are evidences of the 
meaning and truth of this remark. ‘That the ease in which we 
have so long indulged, favors the attainment of literary and po- 
litical knowledge and personal accomplishments, is manifest 
from the acknowledged proficiency of Virginians in these respects. 
But, whilst we are all politicians, to a man, it is to be regretted 
that our achievements in the arts and sciences bear no just pro- 
portion to the opportunities we have had. May not this arise 
from the ill-judged devotion of too much time to pleasure and 
dissipation? It is unfashionable for a genteel or educated Virgi- 
nian to apply himself to the details and cares of the humble, but 
useful vocations of life. And hence itis, that the most of the 
sprightliness and genius of the state have been applied to one of 
the two learned professions. The pulpit is of late, putting in its 
claim to the aspirations of our youth. Have not agriculture and 
the arts been too long robbed in this way, of their just share of 
talents—of men whose intellectual endowments might have 
given a more winning countenance to the venerated mother of 
us all. * * * * * * * 

‘The white man who has to labor for his support, does it with 
an unwilling spirit. [esees the exemption enjoyed by others, 
and if he does not fancy himself equally entitled to it, is too apt 
to repine at his lot, or migrate to some new state. where he will 
be upon a footing of greater equality with his neighbors. 

“But, independent of the enervating and paralyzing effects of 
slavery upon all of our white population, there are pecuniary 
losses, arising from it, that are heavy drawbacks to the agricul- 
turist. Most of the labors of agriculture have been confided to 
careless operators. The slave feels no inducement to execute 
his work with effect. He has a peculiar art of slighting it, and 
seeming to be busy, when, in fact, he is doing little or nothing. 
Nor can he be made to take proper eare of stock, tools, or any 
thing else. He will rarely take care of his clothes, or his own 
health, much less of his companions when sick and requiring 
his aid and kindness. There is, perhaps, not in nature, a more 
heedless, thoughtless human being than a Virginia field negro. 
With no eare upon his mind, with warm clothing, and plenty of 
food, under a good master, he is far the happier man of the two. 
His maxim is, *‘come day, go day, God send Sunday.”* His ab- 
horrence of the poor white man is very great. He may, some- 
times, feel a reflected respect for him, in consequence of the 
confidence and esteem of his master and others. But this trait 
is as remarkable in the white as in the black man. All despise 
poverty, and seem to worship wealth. To the losses which 
arise from the dispositions of our slaves, must be added those 
which are occasioned by their habits. There seems to be almost 
an entire absence of moral principle among the mass of our 
colored population. But details upon this subject would be here 
misplaced. To steal and not to be detected is a moral among 
them; as it was with certain people in ancient times, and is, at 
this day, with some unenlightened portions of mankind. And 
the vice which they hold in the greatest abhorrence is that of 
telling upon one another. There are many exceptions, it is true; 
though this description embraces more than the majority. 
The numerous free negroes and worthless, dissipated whites, 
who have no visible means of support, and who are rarely seen 
at work, derive their chief subsistence from the thefts of the 
slaves. These thefts amount toa great deal in the course of the 
year, and operate like leeches on the fair income of agriculture. 
They vary, however, in every county and neighborhood in exact 
proportion as the markets for the plunder vary. In the vicinities 
of towns and villages, they are the most serious. Besides the 
actual loss of property occasioned by them, they involve the 
riding of our horses at night, and the corruption of the habits 
and the injury of the health of the slaves; for whiskey is the 
price generally received for them. These evils have been al- 
ways felt; but they have beeome so great of late, that the legisla- 
ture ought to provide a more efficient remedy. The statute 
book would seem to contain one.—‘*Whether the defect be in 
the law or in its execution,’ is not for me to decide. It some- 
times happens that the head thief on a farm is in partnership 


with the overseer; and when this is the ease, the husbandman 
has no chance for profit.”? 


blind to the beanties, the advantages and value of lower Virginia. 
Its great misfortune has been, the facility with which subsist- 
ence could be procured without much labor. The palatable 
productions of the air, the land, and the water, have too much 
enervated, may I not say, paralysed the energies of the people. 
At one time, the monopoly of property and the proud aristocratic 
feeling of the Dons, kept every thing subservient to them; and, 
to them, and their pride, and practical anti-republicanism, lower 
Virginia is more indebted for her drooping appearance, both in 
the general aspect of the country, and the general mind, than to 
any thing else. The effects of emicration would not have been so 
serious in lower Virginia, but for the pride of ‘untitled nobility.’ 
Thank God, that there is now some hope fora change! The re- 
volutions of fortune have left but few of the old gentry, who 
are not more or less disposed to mingle, without conscious dis- 





any part of the drudgery of out door business; and too many of 


grace among the erage (pr ate and, always, when they want 
office or public favor: and those who do remain of that caste, 


*‘Albemarle is the native county of the writer: vet he is not: 
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whilst they may justly feel the pride of pedigree, must feel also 


Abraham Clark, New Jersey, 1794. 





a conviction that their ancestors have a little over-stepped the Josiah Bartlett, New Hampshire, May 19, 1795. be ) 
mark on this subject. But, things are getting right; and, it is Samuel Huntingdon, Connecticut, January 5, 1796. to 0 
unseemly to talk too much about a depurting shade! We ought Carter Braxton, Virginia, October 10, 1797. 


to let it pass; because we have more recent, and now more for- 
midable pretensions to combat.?? * od ad ad 

**We have too long trod in the old and beaten track of our 
ancestors. Has not the time arrived when the agricultural com- 
munity ought to rouse from this lethargy—avail themselves of 
the wonderful improvements of the age—at any rate show a dis- 
position to avail themselves of all new discoveries, and to better 
their condition? Why should we permit every thing else to get so 
far the start of us? Our neighbors to the north, and even to the 
west, deride and shame us, by their superior skill and industry, 
and the consequent superior advantages and comforts they enjoy! 
Then, let us ‘be up and adoing.? We have the climate, the soil 
and other stiperior advantages that a kind Providence has be- 
stowed upon us. We have every thing necessary for the exhi- 
bition of enviable scenes of rural beauty, prosperity and happi- 
ness—yes, every thing but the industry—and a disposition to do 
s0. How long will we submit to so just a reproach!!”? 

“LIBERTY OR DEATH!’ 
Providence, (R. I.) July 12. 
*¢ *T'was some poor fellow’s skull said he, 
Who fell in the famous victory.’’— Southey. 

A few days since, as the laborers employed by the Providence 
aqueduct, were employed in excavating the earth in the rear of 
Dyer’s block, Broad street, they fell upon the bones of a human 
being, apparently belonging to a man of the age of thirty or forty 
years. ‘The finding of the bones elicited a variety of conjecture, 
and whilst one was of opinion, that they belonged to some poor 
creature who fella victim to masonic vengeance, another was 
decidedly impressed with the belief, that they were the bones of 
one who had been murdered for his money. 

In the midst of all this speculation, the venerable captain 
Turpin Smith, from the stores of his memory shed a flood of 
light on the subject. According to captain Smith the bones un- 
questionably belonged to an unfortunate negro, who preferred 
the repose of the grave toa life of suffering and bondage. Thus 
was captain Smith’s story. 

About the year 1758, seventy five years ago, a sloop came to 
this port, from the island of Curacoa, commanded and manned 
by free men of color, descended from the fathers of Africa. The 
sloop, in consequence of some informality in her papers was 
seized, and the companions of her voyage, were adjudged to be 
SScontraband goods,’’ and it was decreed by the colonial courts, 
that they should be sold into perpetual bondage, for the benefit 
of his majesty of England. 

The day of sale at length arrived, and the unoffending negroes 
were offered for sale at public aution “at the foot of the hill,” 
near the place where the bones of which we have spoken were 
found. When the auctioneer, had commenced the sale, one of 
the blacks stepped forward, and in the presence of the throng 
that had assembled, said, that if he were sold, he would kill 
himself on the spot, and thus escape that slavery to which he 
was not entitled. The auctioneer, considered the avowals of 
the black were rant and bravado, and in a few minutes sold him 
to a speculator in “‘bones and sinews.”? The moment the aue- 
tioneer had declared the sale, the indigent and despair stricken 
negro, thrusta dagger to his heart and instantly died on the spot! 
A hole was soon dug into which he was thrust withont cere- 
mony, and there he has probably reposed until removed by the 
excavation a few days since. [ City Gazette. 

ol Bee 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The following is a list of the signers, with the periods of their 
death annexed respectively: 

Thomas Lynch. jr. of South Carolina.* 

Button Gwinnett, Georgia, May 27, 1777. 

John Morton, Pennsylvania, December, 1777. 

Philip Livingston, New York, June 12, 1778. 

George Ross, Pennsylvania, July, 1779. 

Joseph Hewes, North Carolina, November 10, 1779. 

John Hart, New Jersey, 1780. 

George Taylor, Pennsylvania, February 23, 1781. 

Richard Stockton, New Jersey, February 28, 1781. 

Cesar Rodney, Delaware, 1783. 

Stephen Hopkins, Rhode Island, July 13, 1785. 

William Whipple, New Hampshire, November 28, 1785. 

Arthur Middleton, South Carolina, January 1, 1787. 

Thomas Stone, Marviland, October 5, 1787. 

John Penn, North Carolina, September, 1788. 

Thomas Nelson, jr. Virginia, January 4, 1789. 

Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania, April 17, 1790. 

William Hooper, North Carolina, October, 1790. 

Renjamin Harrison, Virginia, April, 1791. 

Francis Hopkins, New Jersey, May 8, 1791. 

Lyman Hall, Georgia, 1791. 

Roger Sherman, Connecticut, July 23, 1793. 

John Hancoek, Massachusetts. October 8, 1793. 

Richard Henry Lee, Virginia, June 19, 1794. 

John Witherspoon, New Jersey, November, 1794. 








*Mr. Lynch and his lady embarked, shortly after the declara- 


Francis Lightfoot Lee, Virginia, 1797. 

Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut, December 1, 1791. 

Lewis Morris, New York, January, 1798. 

James Wilson, Pennsylvania, August 28, 1798. 

George Read, Delaware, 1798. 

William Paca, Maryland, 1799. 

Edward Rutledge, South Carolina, January 23, 1800. 

Matthew Thornton, New Hampshire, June 24, 1803. 

Samuel Adams, Massachusetts, October 2, 1803, 

Francis Lewis, New York, December 30, 1803, 

George Walton, Georgia, February 2, 1804, 

Robert Morris, Pennsylvania, May 8, 1806. 

George Wythe, Virginia, June 6, 1806. 

James Smith, Pennsylvania, 1806. 

Thomas Hayward, South Carolina, March, 1809. 

Samuel Chase, Maryland, June 19, 1811. 

William Williams, Connecticut, August 2, 1811, 

George Clymer, Pensylvania, January 23, 1813. 

Benjamin Rush, Pennsylvania, April 19, 1813. 

Robert T. Paine, Massachusetts, May 11, 1814. 

Elbridge Gerry, Massachusetts, November 23, 1814, 

Thomas McKean, Delaware, June 24, 1817. 

William Ellery, Rhode Island, February 15, 1820. 

William Floyd, New York, August 4, 1821. 

John Adams, Massachusetts, July 4, 1826. 

Thomas Jefferson, Virginia, July 4, 1826. 

Charles Carroll, Maryland, November 4, 1832. 

“FIRST TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS.” 

More than a year ago we noticed an allusion to the first 
movements in the cause of temperance, by the editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, who represented that “the in- 
dividual who first entered the field of temperance efforts, was 
Little Turtle, the Indian oratorof the Wabash. In 1802 or 1803, 
he attended the legislature of Kentucky, accompanied by capt. 
Wells as his interpreter, who was afterwards killed at Chicago. 
lie got a committee raised on a petition for the passage of a law 
to prevent the sale of whiskey to the Indians. The same effort 
was made to the legislature of Ohio, where Little Turtle made 
an eloquent speech, but the law failed in that state.” 

Little Turtle may have been the pioneer in the west, in the 
great cause which now attracts so much interest, and has be- 
come truly a national cause; but his were by no means the first 
temperance movements. So far from it, indeed, the first tem- 
perance ngvements of which we have any account, were made 
as early as 1668, by the chiefs of the Penacook Indians, in which 
year we find a formal complaint against **capt. Walderne”’ and 
** Peter Coffin’? to the general court, for **trading liquors with 
the Indians, fearing that thereby the Mohawks would take ad- 
vantage of them when they were or should be drunk, and kill 
them.’ 

Capt. Richard Waldron, having obtained license to locate a 
**trucking house”? at Penaceok, a white man was killed by an 
Indian in a fit of intoxication. These same chiefs, Tahanto, 
Paucohauntee, Pehaugan, Sumkeequaanugh, Nobhow, and others, 
among other matters depose, ‘‘thatin or about April or May last 
past, (1668) when they did heare that captain did intend to sitt 
up an house, and place Englishmen in it for trading, they, the 
sayd examinants went to ye sayd captain Walderne’s house at 
Pascataque, and intreated him not to send, or suffer any liquors 
to be sent to ye sayd house.’? This entreaty having been disre- 
garded, inasmuch as captain Waldron did subsequently loade 
four Indians with liquors, *“‘these sayd examinants agayne (as 
they say) went to them with many more, and intreated them 
that they would send noe more liquors to them, or suffer any to be 
sent, &e.”? 

We also find among these same *‘Penaconke” papers (pub- 
lished in the 3d volume of the Collections of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical society) the deposition of John Page, Robb 
Pains, Thomas ‘Tarball and Joseph Blond, in‘relation to the 
murder before mentioned, wherein they represent that in 
‘““goeing to Pennacooke”’ they met some Indians belonging 
thereto; inquired of them ‘Show and whether the Indians were 
drunke when the Englishman was killed, and they answered all 
Indians were drunke, or else they had not killed Englishman. 
And further we evidence TanantTo, a Sagamore, being afrayl 
that we had brought liquors to sell, desired us if we had any, that 
we would power it uppon the ground, for it would make ye Indians 
all one Diwill!*? 

‘‘Litthe Turtle (says the Journal of Commerce) drew some 
striking features of “‘whiskey drinking amongst his people. He 
pourtrayed the Indian tradings in as strong colors as may now 
be drawn of the grocery keepers, stripping the poor Indian, who 
had a wife and children dependent on him, and starving 4 
home, though stripped of his skins, his gun and his shirt.”’ 

But the arguments of Little Turtle are all included in the 
brief and simple objection of Tananto. The effect of strong 
drink is the same upon all; it makes both white man and Indian 
‘Sall one divill!”? [N. H. Statesman. 
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USE OF THE EYES. 
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tion, on board a vessel bound to St. Eustatia, and nothing more 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
is known of their fate. [tis supposed that the vessel was lost, 


The last number of the Biblical Repository contains a long 
and interesting article, written by Dr. Edward Reynolds, of this 








and that all on board perished. 
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city, entitled Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. We 
are prevented, by the length of this article, from transferring it 
to our columns: but, as some of the suggestions contained in it 
are at variance with the notions commonly entertained upon 
the subject, it may gratify our readers to know the results to 
which the experience of Dr. Reynolds has led him, even unac- 
companied by his full and various illustrations. The present 

riod is marked by an unusual prevalence of diseases of the 
eye; and it is generally believed, that a studious course of life 
has an almost necessary tendency to produce them. This is 
declared by Dr. Reynolds to be a mistake; these diseases arise, 
not from the proper, but the extravagant use of the organ; in 
other words, from the abuse of it; in many instances, uncon- 
sciously. One of the most common and least suspected causes 
of weakness of sight, is the exposure of the eye to the frequent 
alternations of weak and strong light. In order to avoid this, 
the eye should never be exposed suddenly to a strong light, on 
awaking from sleep: the apartment selected for a study should 
be well lighted, as well by day as in the evening; and no per- 
son, who devotes the evening to study, should previously sit for 
any considerable time in darkness, with the mistaken view of 
giving rest to his eyes. In reading and writing, the eye should 
have that moderate degree of light, which produces distinct vi- 
sion, unattended by any unpleasant sensation: the light of the 
room should be as equally distributed as possible, but not re- 
flected nor concentrated. The danger of exposure of the eyes 
to a highly concentrated light is shewn by reference to two cases 
of incurable blindness, in individuals, who watched the progress 
of the late solar eclipse with the naked eye. As respects the 
quantity of light best adapted to evening study, Dr. Reynolds 
recommends the use of the common Argand study lamp without 
the dark shade. If any shade be used, one of oiled paper is 
preferable to the usual one of ground glass, the light produced 
by which is too concentrated. ‘I'he practice of wearing a shade 
before the eyes, in reading by candle light, is pernicious, be- 
cause, by keeping them in an unnatural state of darkness, it ex- 
poses them to the evils arising from the sudden change from a 
weak light to astrong one; but this habit is less pernicious than 
that of reading and writing by twilight. Gazing at the moon for 
a considerable time, or at the lightning, is highly injurious. 
Reading and writing by a side light, should also be avoided; the 
best light is that, which is sufficient for distinct vision, and which 
falls over the left shoulder, in an oblique direction from above, 
on the book or study table. Among the evil habits arising from 
neglect of these precautions are those of sitting with the back 
to the window, and holding the book or paper before the eyes, 
and holding of a candle between the eye and the book. Dr. 
Reynolds also observes, on the subject of light, that the brim of 
the hat, in summer, should be unfashionable enough to protect 
the eye from the direct rays of the burning sun. 


The morning is the season of the day when the eyes can best 
endure severe labor; but it is unwise to go immediately from 
the bed to the study table. Much use of them after a full meal 
should be avoided, as well as all labor of study, which strains 
the eyes, when the body is in a heated condition. The strain- 
ing of the eyes by artificial evening light is pernicious. When 
the student is obliged to use them much by candle light, he 
should select such reading or study, as is not necessarily con- 
nected with great mental effort. Writing, when it is not at- 
tended with much intellectual exertion, is preferable to reading. 
Among the preservatives of the sight, the enjoyment of free, 
pure air—daily and regular exercise—the arrangement of the 
dress so as not to interfere with the freedom of the circulation— 
strict temperance—a proper quantity of sleep—and a sufficient 
amount of use or action of the eyes—are enumerated as the 
most important. When the signs of an improper use of them 
are experienced, they should be allowed a season of repose, 
which is better accomplished by a change, than a cessation of 
labor. Simple washing with the hand in cold water, is, in ge- 
neral, the best means of strengthening the eyes. There are 
some prevalent habits among studious men, by which they are 
very apt to be injured. Among them, is the practice of rubbing 
them on awakening from sleep—the exposure of them to strong 
currents of wind—of reading when the body is in a recumbent 
position—of using them too early after the system has been af- 
fected by severe disease—of employing them in the examination 
of very minute objects—of using tobacco, which affects the 
nerve of the eye, as well as other parts. of the system—and of 
habituaily wearing green glasses, which increase the weakness 
they are intended to relieve. The use of eye waters should be 
avoided, at least of any stronger than good river water. 

There are some other subjects treated in this article, among 
which are the signs which determine the time when the use of 
spectacles is attended with advantage, and an examination of 
the question, whether the Greek and Hebrew type affect the 
eyes injuriously, to which we have room at present only to al- 
lude. The above is quite an imperfect sketch of the contents 
of the article, but we have thought that, even in this form, a 
view of it might be agreeable to our readers. 

[Boston Patriot and Daily Advertiser. 
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“THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP,”’ 
WITH ‘‘FISH STORIES.”’ 
Having no present pressure of urgent matter upor us, we take 
an opportunity to give a little more variety to the contents of 


our pages, and offer a few interesting articles concerning the 
“wonders of the deep.”’ 


HISTORY OF THE SEA-SERPENT. 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal, of July 9. 

The earliest account of an animal of this general description 
is furnished by Pantoppidou, bishop of Bergen, in Norway, and 
author of an old natural history, in the first editions of which isa 
picture of the serpent. This gives him a mane—an appearance 
doubtless caused by his rapid motion through the water. He says, 
it lay on the water, when it was calm; and when it moved, 
parts of the back were to be seen in the line of the head. The 
color was dark brown. variegated with light spots or streaks. 
The animal appeared regularly many years off the manor of 
Nordland, in July and August, where all the inhabitants were fa- 
miliarly acquainted with him, though the bishop doubted the 
whole story for a long time. He represents the length to have been 
600 feet, and the size that of two hogsheads!—a statement which 
furnishes rather curious food for discussion. It was atleast an 
immense exaggeration of the ignorant peasants and fishermen. 

The bishop also cites a letter, dated 1751, from a captain in 
the Swedish navy, De Ferry, relating to a snake seen by him 
near Molde, on a calm hot day in August, 1746. He fired at it, 
on which it immediately sunk. Observing the water to be red, 
he supposed he had wounded it. The head, he relates, was 
like that of a horse—and a grayish color—the mouth was quite 
black and very large. He also mentions the brigh maine. The 
eyes were black, and there were seven or eight thick folds, 
about six feet distance from one another. This letter was sworn 
to before the Bergen magistrates. 

In 1804, Alden Bradford, esq. then of Maine, addressed a let- 
ter to J. Q@. Adams, then secretary of the American academy, 
transmitting documents to shew that a large sea serpent had 
been. seen in and about Penobscot bay. The academy laid them 
aside, and they first appeared in Silliman’s Journal, in 1820. 
One was a letter from the rev. Mr. Cummings, of Sullivan, Me. 
dated August, 1803; and another was dated August, 1804. The 
animal was seen by Mr. Cummings, his wife, daughter, and 
another lady, as they were on their passage to Belfast, between 
Cape Rosoi and Long Island. It was in the month of July; the 
sea Was calm; there was very little wind; and the first appear- 
ance of the serpent was near Long Island. Mr. C. supposed it 
to be a large shoal of fish, with a seal at one end of it; but he 
wondered the seal should raise out of the water so much higher 
than usucl; as he drew near, they discovered the whole appear- 
ance to be one animalin the form of aserpent. He had not the ho- 
rizontal, but an ascending and descending serpentine motion. This 


account also refers to the description given by other persons of 
similar animals. 


A letter of March, 1781, from captain Little of our navy, to Mr. 
Bradford, states that in May, 1780, as he was lying in Broad 
bay, (Penobscot), in a public armed ship, he discovered at sun- 
rise, a large serpent coming down the bay on the surface of the 
water. ‘The cutter was manned and armed; he went himself 
in the boat; and when within 100 feet of the serpent, the ma- 
riners were ordered to fire on him; but before they could make 
ready, he plunged into the water. He was not less than 45 to 
50 feet long; the largest diameter of his body was supposed to be 
1S inches; aud his head, nearly the size of that of a man, he 
carried.four or five feet out of water. He wore every appeur- 
ance of a black snake. He was afterwards pursued, but they 
never came nearer to him than a quarter of a mile. A Mr. Jo- 
seph Kent, of Marshfield, says captain Little, saw a like animal 
at the same place in the year 1751, which was longer and larger 
than the main boom of his sloop, of 85 tons. He observed him 
within ten or twelve yards of the vessel. 

The declaration of Eleazer Crabtree is then given, who lived 
at Fox Island, in the bay of Penobscot, in the year 1777 and 1778. 
He had frequently heard of a seamonster frequenting the waters 
near the shore; and doubting the fact, he went down one day 
upon receiving information froma ueighbor, that he was then 
in the sea near his house. He saw a large animal in the form 
of a snake, lying almost motionless in the water, about 500 feet 
from the bank where he stood. His head was about four feet 
above the surface; he appeared a hundred feet long; and he sup- 
posed him to be three feet in diameter. Many other inhabitants, 
upon whose veracity he could depend, had also declared to him 
that at other times they had seen such an animal. 

A letter from “captain Crabtree’? (probably the same person 
as above), was published in the papers of 1793, relating to a 
snake, about 60 feet long, which he saw near Mt. Desert, in 
June of that year. 

In a letter of 1817, from the rev. Mr. Jenks of this city to the 
hon. judge Davis, he states. on the authority of Mr. Cummings, 
that the British saw the animal in their expedition to Bagaduce, 
(New Castine), and that various other persons at different times 
have beheld bim. 

In June, 1815, the serpent was seen off Plymouth, Mr. Fin- 
ney, a respectable old whaleman, deposed on oath, that at first 
it showed a length of about thirty feet; but in turning, about half 
a mile off, it displayed at least one hundred fect. It afterwards 
came nearer, when it stopped and lay entirely motionless on the 
surface for five minutes, or more. The appearance was like a 
string of buoys—thirty or forty of which, of about the size of a 
barrel, were exhibited. He was seen by Finney and others 
again soon after. 

In August, 1817, he frequently visited Gloucester. Those per- 
sons, who saw 60,70 or 90 feet of his length all mention hig 
joints, rings, bunches or swells; and one gentleman in parti- 





cular, who saw him laying still, observed thesé bunches very 
distinctly, about one foot in height, upon his back. Capt. Tap- 
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pan, and two of his crew, on board the Laura, of Newburyport, 
saw his head within 30 or 50 feet, and described it with minute- 
ness. It was formed like that of a serpent’s; his tongue was 
thrust out, and appeared about two feet in length; this he raised 
several times over his head, and then let it fall again; it was of 
a light brown color, and the end of it resembled a barpoon.— 
The eye was like that of an ox, and there appeared to be a small 
bunch over it on each side of his head. ‘I'he animal did not ap- 
pear to be disturbed by the vessel, and his motion was much 
swifter than thatof any whale. He was certified also to have 
been seen by Beverly, Salem and other mariners. A horse- 
mackerel was taken by a Boston party, which cast some redi- 
cule on the believers in the real serpent. 

The most distinct affidavits were made in 1818, by the most 
creditable witnesses, of his appearance off Cape Ann and we 
may name especially those published in the Hallowell Gazette 
and Advocaie. 

The Centinel of August 28, 1819, contains along statement of 
a similar spectacle from Samuel Cabot, addressed to col. 'T’. H. 
Perkins. A letter from Marshall Prince to judge Davis, to the 
same effect, also appeared, and another from the hon. J.T. Aus- 
tin. Mr. Prince saw him at Nahant. He says: ‘*His head appear- 
ed about three feet out of water. [ counted 13 bunches on his 
back—imy family thought there were 15. He crossed three times 
ata moderate rate across the bay, but so fleet as to occasion a 
foam in the water. My family and self, who were in a carriage, 
judged that he was from 50 and not more than 60 feet in length. 
As he swam up the bay, we and the other spectators moved on 
and kept nearly abreast of him. I had seven distinct views of 
him from the long beach, and at some of them the animal was 
not more tian 100 yards distant. On passing the second beach, 
we were again gratilied beyond even what we saw in the other 
bay, which | coucluded he had left in cousequence of the nuim- 
ber of boats in the offing in pursuit of him.??) The Evening Ga- 
zette furnished some additional documents authenticated by Mr. 
Bradtord. 

We will add to this history a paragraph from the Kennebunk 
Gazette of July, 1830: “The coast in our immediate vicinity 
has at last received a visit from tie fair famed sea sepent. He 
was seen by three men, who were fishing afew miles distant 
from the shore, on ‘Thursday afternoon last. Two of the men 
were so much alarmed at his nearness to the boat, that they 
went below. The third, however, Mr. Gooch, a man whose 
statements can be relied on, remained on deck and returned 
the glances of his serpentship for a considerable length of time. 
He gives the following account of the interview: The fish was 
first seen a short distance from them, and shortly after be turn- 
ed about and came within six feet of the boat, when he raised 
his head about four feet from the water, and looked directly 
into the boat, and so remained for several minutes. Mr. Gooch 
noticed him attentively, and thinks he was sixty feetin length, 
and about six in circumference,’ &c. 

The reader will find further details in Gray and Bowen’s edi- 
tion of Buffon. We are free to say that they leave little doubt 
on our own mind of the existenee of a seaserpent. For the 
present our belief must be singular. ‘The recent additions to 
the story remain to be discussed. . 


From the Boston Centinel of July 9. 

A party of 80 to 100 ladies and gentlemen embarked yester- 
day morning in the steamer Connecticut, for the purpose of 
taking an excursion in the lower harbor, with the expectation of 
getting a view of his serpentine majesty. About 12 o’clock, 
when the steamboat was half way between Nahant and the 
Graves, the monster was seen approaching. A number of gen- 
tlemen took the small boat and made directly for it, but un- 
fortunately did not run upon the animal as was intended, ow- 
ing to a little mismanagement im rowing. The serpent came 
within an oar’s length of the boat, and without appearing at all 
alarmed or uneasy, took a slight curve towaids-the steamboat, 
passed under her stern within fifty or sixty feet, and then dis- 
appeared. We understand it was the opinion of those in the 
small boat that he might easily have been struck, but unfortu- 
nately there was no harpoon on board. At this time his motion 
was not undulating as las sometimes been stated, but rather 
like the movement of an ecl or common water snake. It has 
been reported that there have been three or more of these strange 
creatures seen lately, one of which is supposed to be 150 feet 
long. The one seen yesterday, was from 60 to 70 feet in length. 
We would recommend some of our sporting friends who are 
skilled in the management of a whale boat, and use of the har- 
poon, to make an attempt upon the liberty of this marine mon- 
ster, and there is but little doubt he might be taken. 

The foregoing account is furnished by a gentleman who was 
one of the passengers, and had a good opportunity to see the 
serpent from the small boat, and whose certificate is annexed. 
This statement in its material bearings is also corroborated by 
several other gentlemen with whom we have conversed, who 
were on board the steamer. The excursion of yesterday, has 
afforded a much better opportunity of seeing this strange ani- 
mal, than has occurred for years, and it is not inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the statements that have been made at dif- 
ferent times by great numbers of persons for the last fifteen 
years, since a monster of this description was first announced 
in our waters, it is admitted on all hands that the appearance of 
a marine animal of this description, would be still more extra- 
ordinary, ifso many witnesses should be so grossly deceived, as 








belief of the public, and we are.of opinion that it would not 
require so great a stretch of credulity to believe in the existence 
of such an enormous sea serpent, as to believe that so many 
persons could be so greatly deceived. We learn that a gentle- 
man fired at him with a musket from the steamer, but without 
effect. The shot was given before he had approached so*near 
the steamer as he did a few minutes afterwards. The first 
thing that attracted the attention of those who were in the 
steainer, Was a peculiar appearance in the water at a distance 
supposed to be occasioned by a shoal of small fish that he was 
apparently pursuing. ‘bree distinct appearances of this kind 
were observed at the same time afar off, and the steamer made 
for one of them, in pursuit of which the serpent appéared to be, 
itis therefore inferred by some of the passengers that there are 
three of the strange animals, as has been before stated. 

We the undersigned, passengers on board the steamboat Con- 
necticut, do hereby testify that we were in the small boat which 
put off from the steamboat, and approached within ten feet of a 
sea monster, Which passed under our bow at a very rapid rate. 
As near as we can judge from the view we had of bim, his head 
resembled that of a pickerel. His head only appeared on the 
surface; as to the length of it, it is impossible to determine. 
The motion was not like that of the porpoise, but resembled 
that of a common snake. 

Benjamin H. Norton, James W. Hale, William Tewksbury, 
jr. Samuel 8. Williams, George W. Proetor, passengers. 

Thomas Purcell, James Gahagan, oarsmen. 

The Nantucket Inquirer, in referenee to the late reports re- 
specting sea serpents seen in Boston bay, says— 

“if the object or objects seen were not a shoal of porpoises, 
a regiment of horse-mackerel, or an Indian file of swordtish ra- 
pidly circumnpavigating a certain space inclosing their intended 
prey, as is their wout, then possibly there may have been upon 
the premises a quarter of a mile of sea-snake, coiled like a 
cable, in the condition represented. At all events the news 
came so credibly attested, that quite an excitement agitated 
some of our veteran barpooners—and a proposal to go and take 
him, nolens volens, Was started yesterday with what success 
we have not yet learned. Should the enterprise be actually un- 
dertaken, we shall soon put his marine majesty in a pickle 
somewhat less congenial to his feelings than that of “the salt 
sea ocean.”? 








THE SEA ELEPHANT. 
From capt. Fanning’s voyages, lately published at New York. 
These amphibious animals, at the proper season, come up out 

of the sea in various numbers ata time, and on reaching the 
beach, lay in rows along the same, such being what are tech- 
nically called rookeries, thought some contain many more than 
Others. ‘The full aged males alone have the proboscis, and some 
of these are truly enormous animals, varying from twelve to 
twenty-four feet in length, and with a proportionate height and 
breadth. ‘The females, at this season, come on shore to shed 
their coat (as do also the males) and bring forth their young; 
they have generally one, sometimes two, never more at a birth, 
and rarely, if ever, even at full age, do they attain over half the 
size and dimensions of the male. 

On land, the elephant is a very loggy (a sea term, meaning 
heavy in their movements) animal, and except among them- 
selves, Orin their own defence, never make battle. They are 
taken for their oil and tongues, which are considered a delicious 
dish and more luscious than neat’s tongue. When first coming 
to their favorite shore, (a sandy or pebly beach) the animal is 
exceedingly plump, and very fat, the full grown generally yield- 
ing about three barrels of oil; but in a few weeks it falls away, 
becomes lank and poor, and by the time to go off comes about, 
would not give above half that quantity. 

In taking the younger, a club is commonly used, and for the 
old ones, a lance; yet in order to overcome the Jargest bulla, it 
is necessary to have a musket loaded with a brace of balls; with 
this, advancing in front of the animal, to within a few paces, 
they will rise on the fore legs or flippers; and at the same time 
the mouth opens widely to send forth one of their loud roars; 
this is the moment to discharge the balls through the roof of the 
upper jaw into the brains, whereupon the creature falls forward, 
either killed, or so much stunned, as to give the sealer sufficient 
time to complete its destruction with the lance. They are fre- 
quently discovered sleeping, in which case the muzzle of the 
piece is held close to the head, and discharged into the brain. 
The loudest noise will not awdken these animals when sleep- 
ing; as it is not unusual, though it may appear singular, for the 
hunter to go on and shoot one without awakening those along- 
side of it, and in thiz way proceed through the whole rookery, 
shooting and lancing as many as are wanted. The quantity of 
blood in these animals is really astonishing, exceeding, in the 
opinion of the author, double the quantity found in a bullock of 
the same weight; when killed, the whole thickness of the blub- 
ber or fat, with its skin, is cut into strips of from five to ten 
inches in width, according to the animal’s size; and thus cut 
from head to tail, torn from the carcase and separated frem the 
lean flesh, are then washed clear of the blood and taken toa 
mincing table, where the skin is taken off, while the blubber, 
after being cutinto pieces about two inches or less in size, is 
thrown into a kettle and tried out: the oil thus produced being 
put into casks, the scraps aiways furnishing plenty of fuel for 
the try kettle; a new cask after being filled with the boiling oil 





would be the case, if no such animal had appeared. One or 
the other of these extraordinary difficulties is presented for the 


is then started and coopered, necessarily, from not being fully 
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shrunk, yo seg f to be filled again with the boiling oil, and even 
the third time, if it has not done shrinking after the second fill- 
ing, Which can easily be discovered; this course being particu- 
larly attended to, it may finally be coopered and stowed away 
in the ship’s hold, to be filled up by the hose, and will remain 
tight for the voyage, in all climes, nor require wetting for any 
jength of time, or jose a gill of oil of shrinkage. ‘This it is pre- 
sumed would be the case as to the casks with sperm or other 
oils; the author is also of opinion that without this careful me- 
thod, a much greater loss will take place from leakage than is 
experienced by this process of shrinking the casks with the boil- 
ing oil, even though the casks are frequently wet, to do which 
in a ship’s hold at sea, in any weather, is always an unpleasant 
job, and requires a vast deal of labor. in the maws of the sea 
elephant, a quantity of gravel or sand is generally found. 





THE SWORD FISH. 
From the Nantucket Inquirer. mn 

It is not commonly known by dwellers in metropolitan cities 
and other remote regions, that the swordfish, the natural enemy 
of the whale, is often taken in this vicinity, and that its flesh is 
held in such great estimation by piscivorous epicures, that it al- 
ways commands a high price in our fish market. ‘To those who 
delight in devouring the inhabitants of the deep, a slice of this 
formidable sea-warrior affords a meal of great delicacy. In 
shape, the swordfish is nearly cylindrical, handsomely tapering 
from the head downwards, and terminating in a wide scolloped 
tail, in which, as in Samson’s hair, lies its chief strength. It 
has a black and shining skin, without scales, similar to that of 
the spermaceti whale. ‘hey are commonly from 10 to 15 feet 
in length, weighing from 200 to 500 Ibs. The sword, as itis 
called, or bone, projecting horizontally from the head, is the 
principal instrument which it employs, either as a weapon of 
attack, or as a means of procuring food. This ‘‘sword”’ is ex- 
tremely bard, with a rough, grating surface, some 4 to 6 feet 
long, 5 or 6 inches wide, two-edged, and through the centre 
about two inches in thickness. ‘his weapon seems to answer 
the purpose of the swordfish, as cleverly as the trunk of the 
elephant subserves the convenience of that sagacious animal. 

Instances are quite common, of whales being found wounded 
on the under side, doubtless by this instrument; and whale ships 
have frequently been attacked in like manner. We have seen 
a plank taken from the bottom of a whaler, through which the 
sword of one of these fish had penetrated, leaving nearly a foot 
inside the vessel, and twice that length outside. Unable to 
withdraw it, the weapon of course became forfeit, and the head 
of the adventurous assailant must have experienced much pain 
in parting with it—for it was found broken off near its junction 
with the skull. So tightly did it remain in the wood, that no 
perceptible leak occurred in consequence, though the ship must 
have had still a considerable portion of her voyage to accom- 
plish. From this fact, an idea may be formed of the tremen- 
dous force exerted by the swordfish, by means of his peculiarly 
formed tail, when ascending in a perpendicular direction 
through the water. , , 

Of the habits of this fish, very litle has hitherto been known. 
An experienced fisherman has lately stated to us some facts In 
the premises, with which we were muchinterested. They live 
upon mackerel, or any smaller fish which swim in shoals—ob- 
taining their prey in a most singular manner. Commencing 
their pursuit in a roundabout style, like some cunning logicians, 
they take a wide circuit, gradually lessening the periphery of 
their circumnavigation, and increasing their speed, until the 
numerous objects of their appetite are huddled into a close 
mass—when the pursuer bolts for the centre, sinking a mo- 
ment, then eoming up swiftly, sword first, and commonly trans- 
fixing three or four victims. Some species of whales, we be- 
lieve, are in the habit of surrounding their prey in the same 
manner. After the swordfish has secured one or more of the 
smaller fry, in the mode above related, he may be seen with his 
head partly above water, leisurely thrashing his prize about, as 
it were in play, until the victim is torn in pieces, when, and not 
before, he sets about devouring it secundum artem. In almost 
every other respect this fish appears to evince but very little sa- 
gacity. It must indeed be a stupid exploit to stick one’s horn 
through a ship’s bottom, without the power of extraction—and 
the sluggish indifference with which they regard the harpoons 
and Jances employed against their own lives—often coming as 
it were voluntarily, to receive a second or third wound, instead 
oF going off at full speed to the ends of the earth, argues no sort 
of discretion. 


When these fish are brought to market, they are cut into 
transverse slices, of the ordinary thickness of a beefsteak—and 
cooked after any of the divers fashions applicable to any other 
fish. There is less bone in the body of the swordfish than in 
the hallibut—the back bone, or rather centre bone running 
through without branches or ribs, from stem to stern, like the 
wick ofa candle. Their eyes are much larger than those of the 
largest whales. We have seen them, when stripped of the ex- 
ternal coat, big enough to filla teacup. When first taken from 
the head, they may be made to answer the purpose of a power- 
ful burning glass. With a swordfish’s eye we once set fire toa 
cigar in less than half the time usually required to perform that 
Operation by means of a common glass lens. 

One of these gigantic warriors of the deep was captured on 
Saturday last, on the south shore of our island, in a manner 
somewhat remarkable. He had probably given chase to some 
straggling bluefish or scuppaug (pauggy, as the New Yorkers 





call them) which instinctively fled towards shoul water, where 
ithe pursuer got aground; when the surf rolled him further up 
the strand, subjecting his head and fins to exposure in another 
element. In this situation he was discovered by two females in 
a calash from Siasconset. It certainly required some nerve to 
attack a monster of his dimensions, grovelling and floundering 
just within his native brine: and the elder of the two felt rather 
disinclined to engage in such sport. But the younger went 
manfully to the scratch, and her companion {stlowed. They 
took him by the horn, and by the dorsal—but he wouldn’t stay 
taken, in that ignoble style. At length, after tugging and strug- 
gling for half an hour—the tumbling billows the only Witnesses, 
to see fair play, and clear the ring—all the parties being alter- 
nately half in and half out of water—the amphibious combat 
terminated in favor of the assailants. Swordtish bad unluckily 
got canted sidewise, just as One of his antagonists was advising 
an abandonment of the battle-ground; but the younger of the 
fair amazons, vowed she’d cut his throat first—and seizing this 
auspicious moment, she plunged into his gullet the deadly wea- 


‘pon—her scissors! It was ail she could do for the glory of the 


conquered! So leaving him with an awful gash in the thorax, 
writhing upon the beach, the victors trudged half a mile to the 
nearest farm house, where they procured more effective imple- 
ments, and returning, finished their work, by decapitating the 
prostrate sea-dragoon, chopping him into portable sections, and 
sending about half ‘*the spoils’*—upwards of two hundred 
weight—to market. When the women first told the story of 
their having taken this prize, they were asked if they felt sure 
that the fish was not already dead when discovered? One of 
them replied, ‘I guess you wouldnt ha’ thought so, if you’d ha? 
seen the sand fly.” **Well,’? added the inquirer, **none would 
have attempted to secure so huge a subject, with just sucha 
weapon, except a woman, or an editor.’? 


MEHEMET ALI AND HIS SON, 

Itis natural to the human character thata desire should exist 
to become acquainted with the personal history, habits, and 
domestic affairs of those who have been instrumental in achiev- 
ing great events. To gratify that curiosity, we subjoin two 
articles from British periodicals of the last month—the first re- 
lating to [brahim pacha, the conqueyor of Syria, from the New 
Monthly, and the other, describing the amusements of his re- 
puted father, Mohammed (or Mehemet) Ali, pacha of Egypt. 
They are written with spirit and elegance, and we presume with 
fidelity: 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 
“Sans un petit brise d’amour, 
On s’ennuie meme a la cour.’ 

The approach to the ancient city of Grand Cairo is enchant- 
ing; contrasted with the barren sands of Alexandria, it appears 
a terrestrial paradise, and the eye of the traveller rests with de- 
light on the broad majestic hills, its verdant fields, and their 
groves of graceful palms and sycamores. 

The city itself is a most miserable place, and although eon- 
taining a population of three hundred thousand souls, does not 
possess a single street that in Europe would be deemed worthy 
oi that appellation. Most of the public buildings, and even some 
mosques Of great magnificence are situated in mere lanes, while 
the dirt and rubbish with which they are eneumbered render 
walking almost impossible. What most surprise the European 
at Cairo are the singular contrasts it every moment presents to 
his view, and the opposition in the manners, costumes, garb, 
and complexion of the inhabitants to every thing similar in hig 
own country. 

The pacha resides in the citadel. The new palace that he has 
constructed is unquestionably the most splendid in the Turkish 
empire; its internal decorations combine the magnificence of the 
east with the classical taste of the west—the talents of some of 
the first artistes from both quarters having been employed in its 
embellishment. 

The only objects worth seeing in the vicinity of Cairo, though 
very different in their nature, are—Ist, The ancient sepulchres 
of the caliphs, which by good judges are considered as the pur- 
est specimens of Saracenic architecture; their elegant domes 
peering above the groves of cypresses, and glittering in the sun, 
produce a magical effect. 2nd, The shabra, the favorite palace 
of Mohammed Ati, about three miles from Cairo, on the banks 
of the Nile. The palace itself is small, but the gardens are vast 
and magnificent. In the middle of an orange grove isa kiosque, 
one of the most elegant and fantastic creations that, even in the 
east, the eye can lighton. Ascending by a magnificent flight of 
marble steps, you enter a beautiful portico; when this portico is 
past a beautiful quadrangular colonnade of white marble is dis- 
covered, surrounding a piece of water upon which there are two 
or three barges, gilded in the most costly manner, and attached 
by silken cables to the columns. A highly ornamented balus- 
trade surrounds the whole, from which several flights of steps 
lead down to the water, guarded by statues of crocodiles, of 
colossal dimensions. Off this colonnade are several splendid 
apartments, the entrance to which is concealed by a cur- 
tains of silk and gold, that beautifully contrast with the dazzling 
whiteness of the marble columns. 

It is here that the pacha comes to repose from the toils of the 
divan, and to recreate among his women. Happy the Circas- 
sians who are admitted to the kiosque—it is considered as the 
highest mark of favor that their haughty master can show them. 
The pacha takes great delight in rowing them about the piece of 
water, and, on reaching the middle he upsets the bark, lightly 
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clad in a calico caftan and a juba. He has no difficulty in reach- 
ing the colonnade by swimming, Where he throws himself on a 
heap of luxurious cushions spread for his reception, and con- 
templates the scene with an air of mock gravity, while the black 
eunuchs are seen precipitating themselves from the balustrade 
into the water, to rescue the half drowned Odaliske. 

How strictly in character with Turkish barbarity is this cruel 
diversion of the pacha’s! Mohamined’s virtues, it would ap- 
pear, are, after all, but merely superficial, for if we penetrate 
their polished exteriosz, we discover a core of unleavened bar- 
barism. Like all his countrymen, he looks upon the loveliest 
part of the creation as the mere instruments of his brutal plea- 
sures, as inferior beings in the scale of creation, brought into 
this world to please him by their beauty, and to gratify his ca- 
price. 

What a fine subject for a picture in the hands of a skilful 
Painter the above scene would make! The splendid kiosque 
with its marble colonnade, the black forms of the eunuchs skim- 
ming the glassy surface of the wave, to rescue the terrified Cir- 
cassians, Who, in their fright, expose those charms which mo- 
desty seeks to conceal; while the lauglity pacha is seen on his 
luxuriant couch, feasting his eyes on their half-naked charms, 
and eujoying their cries. 

The court of Egypt fully realises the vivid description of ori- 
ental grandeur and magnificence that we read of in the eastern 
tales, and carries back the mind of the spectator to the days of 
Haroun Alrachid. The Nubian guard, mounted on beautiful 
white Arabian horses—their splendid dress of scarlet and gold— 
and their jet black and glossy skins; the crowds of public fune- 
tionaries and pages in their rich costumes; the pipe bearers, 
with the gilded appurtenances of their office, present an ensem 
ble of oriental and picturesque effect that. dazzles the imagina- 
tion. Mohammed Ali is both costly and magnificent in his ha- 
bits; he is fond of fine and richly caparisoned horses, and of 
lofty dromedaries, and he spares no expense to gratily his favor- 
ite taste. 

The court is never so brilliant as during the feast of the Bei- 
rain, When the pacha retires to the shabara, and shuts himself 
up among his favorite women. At this time, the apartments 
are brilliantly illuminated, the colonnade filled with the pacha’s 
officers, some reclining, smoking on the rich divans, others con- 
versing and examining their costly arms. At night, when the 
moon rises, silvering with her rays the glossy surface of the 
placid water in the centre, you may behold groups of young 
‘Turks, in their blood-red shawls, casting an envious and volup- 
tuous eye on the element still warm from the charms of the 
beautiful Circassians; while the breeze from the Nile wafts the 
sweetest perfumes, and the air resounds with the delicious 
strains of Mozart and Rossini, played by the military bands of 
the pacha. The effect of such ascene is more in character with 
the legends of fairy land and romance than with the sober rea 
lities of the nineteenth century. 

To obtain a clear view of contemporary history is always dif- 
ficult, but the future historian will unquestionably rank Moham- 
med Ali as one of the most extraordinary men of his age. He 
has shown, that in the hand of the skilful politician the most 
different means may be applied to the same ends. In Egypt, a 
studied aggregation of every abuse that can tend to desolate and 
oppress, to break the spirit of a nation, to damp its industry, had 
for centuries been in full operation. The difficulties he has had 
to overcome were immense, and his labors have evinced the 
power ofa single mind in overcoming obstacles, which inflexi- 
bly applied to the pursuit of a single object. 

When we were at Cairo, pioneers Were at work constructing 
a carriage road between that city and Alexandria, and, since our 
return to England, we understand that a diligence, on the plan 
of the American stage coaches, has already been sent out, for 
the purpose ef running between the two cities. But the most 
important feature in the history of Mohammed’s career is the 
labors of two English engineers, who, by boring have discover- 
ed water in several places of the desert. The absence of this 
elemeut in those immense regions has been the greatest barrier 
to the civilization of Africa, and directly proves how correct 
were the conjectures of many learned antiquarians, that the an- 
cients were acquainted with the art of precuring this necessary 
element. Indeed, it would be difficult to account otherwise for 
the immense and magnificent ruins that strike the eye of the 
traveller, in various points where, at the present day, no water 
exists. a 

The person of Mohammed Ali is imposing—a dark piercing 
eye, a clear marble oriental complexion, a long white beard that 
imparts a patriarehal air to his whole exterior, and a benignant 
smile. The spectator, while gazing on him, can scarcely ima- 
gine that he is looking on a man, who conceals the most profound 
dissimulation under the guise of frankness, possesses steadiness 
‘to pursue his ends, flexibility to vary his means, and the art of 
coloring his own ambition with the most specious pretences of 
justice and public utility. But it must be recollected that Mo- 
hammed is a Turk, and we ought to measure him by the stand- 
ard of his own country, ere we too hastily form an erroneous 
estimate of his character. 

IBRAMIM PACHA, THE CONQUEROR OF SYRIA. 

While Europe rings with the history of civil change, we have 
only to cast our eye to another quarter of the globe to witness 
the progress of events equally mighty, though by no means less 
new. rahim pacha has conquered all Syria, and is marching 
unresisted through the peninsula of Asia. By the last advices 

















the city of Konieh, within two hundred and fifty miles of the 
famous capital of the Turkish empire, had opened its gates to 
him, and Europe is prepared fof what a year ago would have 
been considered the incredible event of the Egyptians march- 
ing triumphant into Constantinople. Nearly half a century has 
passed since the rise of the Wahabees in Arabia threatened 
the destruction of the Mahommedan faith. These bold, per- 
haps philosophic, votaries of a sublime creed, declared for 





the unity of the Godhead, and against the authenticity of the- 


prophet. They plundered the great caravan of Mecca—they 
captured the pious Hadgees—they defeated the lieutenants of 
the sultan, who endeavored to vindicate the united interests of 
religion and commerce. For a long period the authority of the 
sultan was dormant in Arabia and Syria; Egypt was threatened 

and the treasury of Stamboul shrank under the influence of the 
victorious heretics. At length this same Ibrahim, son of the 
Egyptian viceroy, offered his services to resist the torrent. At 
the head of an irregular force he penetrated into the midst of 
Arabia, delivered the holy cities, defeated the Wahabees even 
in their own country, and finally, after having granted peace on 
the most severe terms, carried their princes as hostages to Cairo, 
For these services Ibrahim was made pacha of Mecca and Me- 
dina—an appointment which, in the Ottoman empire, gives hiin 
precedence before all other pachas, even his own father. 

After the conquest of the Wahabees, Ibrahim commenced the 
formation in Egypt of a regular army, disciplined in the Euro- 
pean manner; and by engaging the most skilful naval arehitects 
from Toulon, laid the foundation of the present very considera- 
ble naval force of Egypt. Utterly discomfitted in Greece, the 
sultan atlength applied for assistance to his Egyptian vassal. Im- 
mediately, the young pacha poured into the Morea at the head 
of his army, and supported by a powerful fleet; and such was 
his progress, that nothing but the famous treaty of London and 
its consequences—the battle of Navarino—could have prevented 
Greece from again becoming a Moselman province. We have 
been assured, however, by the highest authority, that it was not 
the intention of Ibrahim to have restored the Morea to the sul- 
tan. The overthrow of the Egyptians by the allied powers only 
stimulated the exertions of [brahim on his return to his country. 
In the confusion of the porte, he appropriated to himself both 
Candia and Cyprus, the finest islands of the Mediterranean. In 
the autumn of 1831, the Egyptian army consisted of ninety 
thousand disciplined infantry, perhaps not inferior to the Se- 
poys, and ten thousand regular cavalry. All the world who 
knew any thing about Egypt, ridiculed the unthrifty vanity of 
the pacha, and laughed at the ludicrous disproportion between 
such a military foree and the population and resources of Egypt. 
By the autumn of 1882, however, [brahim bas conquered all Sy- 
ria, and almost the whole of Asia Minor, and is nearer Constan- 
tinople than the Russians. Ibrahim pacha, therefore, is a great 
man. He is the great conquerer of his age. 

He is without doubt a man of remarkable talents. His mind 
is alike subtile and energetic. He is totally free from prejudice, 
adopts your ideas with silent rapidity, and his career demon- 
strates his military genius. His ambition is unbounded; his ad- 
miration of European institutions and civilization great; but he 
avoids, with dexterity, shocking the feelings and prejudices of 
the Moselman. A mystery hangs over his birth—he is said to be 
only an adopted son of the present pacha of Egypt, but this is 
doubtful; at any rate, the utmost confidence prevails between 
[brahim and his professed father. The pacha of the holy cities 
is a great voluptuary; his indulgence, indeed, in every species 
of sensuality is unbounded. Although scarcely in the prime of 
lite, bis gross and immense bulk promises but a short term of 
existence, and indicates a man sinking under overwhelining 
disease, and incapable of exertion. His habits are sumptuous: lie 
delights in magnificent palaces and fanciful gardens, and is cu- 
rious in the number and beauty of his Circassians; but his man- 
ners are perfectly European. He is constantly in public, and 
courts the conversation of all ingenious strangers. His chief 
councillor is Osman Bey, a renegrade Frenchman, and an able 
inan. Less than twenty years ago, Ibrahim pacha passed his 
days in sitting at a window of his palace with a German rifle, 
and fired at the bloated skins borne on the backs of the water- 
carriers as they returned from the Nile. As Ibrahim is an ad- 
mirable marksman, the usual effect of his exertions was in ge- 
neral only to deprive the poor water-carriers of the fruits of 
their daily labor: sometimes, however, his bullet brought blood, 
instead of the more innocent liquid—but Egypt was then a des- 
potic country. It isnot so now. Itis not known among us, 
that that the old pacha of Egypt and his son, in their rage for 
European institutions, have actually presented their subjects 
with **the two chambers,’ called in the language of the Levant 
the ‘‘.4lto Parliamento” and ‘‘ Basso Parliamento.”? ‘These 
assemblies meet at Cairo; and have been formed by the go- 
vernor of every town sending up to the capital, by the order of 
the pacha, two good and discreet men to assist in the administra- 
tion of affairs. The members of the ‘‘.Alto Parliamento’’ have 
the power of discussing all measures; but those of the “ Basso 
Parliamento”’ are permitted only to petition. Their highnesses 
pay very little practical attention to the debaters or the petition 
ers, but always treat them with great courtesy. Yet they are 
very proud, (especially the elder pacha), of these institutions; and 
the writer of this article has heard Mehemet Ali more than onee 
boast that ‘‘he has as many parliaments as the king of England.” 
in the mean while these extraordinary events have wrought 
singular revolutions in manners—we have for the first time ¢ 
Turkish ambassador in England. MARCO POLO, jr. 
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